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Yearly Volume 52--No. 18.) 





FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 1822. 


— ['TEN CENTS PER COPY. 





OFFICES: . 
14 & 16 South William Street. 








CONTENTS. 
pees Pages. 
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Sabbath School Song Book. 


Triumphant Success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 
By H. S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short time 
before the public, and the public is alrevdy convinced of 
its surpassing merit. Witness the great sales—many 
thousands, Witness the decided words of praise from 
hundreds of Sabbath School workers in all directions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
A £uperintendent in Charleston, S. C., says: ‘*We pro- 
nounce it the best book we have ever used.” 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased with 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a 8. 8. Union in Mlinois, believes it 
“Surpasses any other I have examined.” 


‘ These are but a few outof a multitude of commenda- 
ions. 


No book of the kind issued for many years has given 
— or more pope oe satisfation. 
pecimen copie: mai Postpaid for 3@ cents. 
by the Hundred Copies #30. Sold by all dealers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED - 
HUBERT FREETH’S PROSPERITY. 


A Story. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp, autbor 
of ‘‘Lydia,” ‘“Hildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond Wedding,” ete. 12 mo. 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

“It isa carefully executed composition, and as such 
will be sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to ed their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe right from time to time, that they may see the 
rich color and ma:k the clear depth through the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through 


this k, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Times. 


ALIDE. 
A Romance of Goethe's Life. By Emma 
Lazarus, author of ‘* Admetus, and other 
Poems,” etc. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25, 


A charming story beautifully told, having for its sub- 
ject the romance of a life, the interest in which is and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 

J, B LIPPINCOTT & Cv., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Price 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


C mony rvis) Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Ja an, the East and West Indies and South America; 
als Circular Lete-s of Credit for Travelers, available 
i. all paris of the World. 

lbemand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
ton and elsewhere, bought and sol. at current :ates, also 
Ouble Transfers. 

Demind Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
‘tanada, British Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
lasted, and other Banking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 








FYSHE &d COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 

Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 

the Bank of British Stock and Gold Lxchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
‘LONDON, England. 
(NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


§ (Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, |” peedie Sireet ; 

(res. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road 
* Nos. 0 rt Road; 
BRANCH | 0°25 Ludgate Hill; ; 

OFFICES. ‘{ Nos. 219 & 221 Eag ware Road ; 

Nos. 6 & 7 Lowid-s Terrace, : 

Knightsbridge. 


Susscrwwep Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(69,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-ve CaritaL_.----- £600,000 0 0 
£170,000 0 6 


Reserved Funp --.---- 
Directors: 


Joann Jones, Esq., Chairmi. 
Henry Vicvurs East, Esq. (Wu. Macnavontan, Erq. 
Joun Hackstock, Esq. \Joaquin Dr Mascna Esq. 
Anprew Lawr_ir, Esq. |WittiaM Simpson, Esq, 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. JONATHAN TaorP, Esq 
Wa. McArrtuve, Esq., \James E. Vanser, Esq. 
1d., M. P. 
, Grorcr Youns, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Groror Kennepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of C ission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30tu June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simu!taneous Remittances. Credit: 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and M~7yinal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon au .cading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and oor de- 
seription of general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged rot to 








anne 


NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassaa Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s6UR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRI‘CIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


‘LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
/10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





| J 

Government and State Securities. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





tated 


Special Loans and C ial Paper neg 
Deposits received and Interest allowed on Daily 

Balances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Cleiring 
Houre as upon National and State Banks. ’ 

Circular Letters vf Cre it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonann. W.C.Suetvpon. Gero. R Howx.y. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Either for Cash or on Time. 

THE = 


GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK, 


New Yons, April 17th, 1874. 
Mr. Emit Saver has ceased to be 
President of this Bank. 
DAVID SALOMON, Vice-President. 
O. H. Scareiner, Cashier. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 




















Gieclose the transactions of any of its customers. 


a nnd 


NEW YORK BANKERS. — 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 
(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 aud More, 


UN ENGLAND, IRELAND, 8COTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHELL STREET, V. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro ions of its Charter: 


Premiums outstanding December 3lst, 1572. $323,3¢7 63 
Premiums received during year 1573.++--...1,420 6.7 33 














Total Premiums..ces.cc.coceccosesee $1,743,994 £6 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist 1o December 3ist, 1873..... evees- $1,197,054 OF 
Paid during the = period : 

Losses, Expenses, Commissions 
ne -tesmenes end ivterest. ..$1,276,8 5 88 


Return of Premiums........+++ 71,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 

equivalent for scrip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on ctock.... © 85,925 77 


Che Ascets of the Company on the 3ist Le- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in bankS.cee....coecsecccecereecssss ve «=: 44,118 OL 
United States, State and Bank Btocks, and 

Loans on Stocks... sooercccececces se 296,414 00 
Interest on Investme itadue ........ cove 4,29 50 


Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COllECHION cc ceccccccscccrccccccc-ce- coos 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salv.ge due the company,. 49,620 Ov 
$',019,054 48 
Rasotven, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, tho second of 
Fcbruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L. RBID, 
JOHN 1, WOOD, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EYRE, 
vO8E?H SLAGG. 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNAARDT 
BRYCE 4 JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L, MeORRADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jk., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
FAROLD DOLLNEK, LAS. 
JOSEPH WILLETS, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ABCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President, 
7. J, NESPARD, Becretary. 


JAMES } REFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROSE, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
, COLDEN MURRAY, 
\OWNSEND SCUDDEK, 
3AMUEL L. HAM, 

iE GRAY 





New York Post Office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week endino 
Saturpay, May 9th 1874, will close a’ the 
office, as follows : On Tvurspay at 12:30 Pp. M.; on Wepnes- 
pay at 6:30 A M.; on Tavaspay at 11:30 A.M., and on 
Sarurvay at 8 A. M. and 12 M. 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 
Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 
its Delightful Vanety, is now ready. 

The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says : 

“8T. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.” 

The Boston Journal says: * Nuthing has becn dene 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 

8T. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 
A Reading Book in Schools. 

Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 

eceived by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“The Prince of the Monthlies.” 


Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
“Another Great Literary Sensation.” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe. 


With 150 Beautiful Illustrations. 
Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pub- 
ication in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M, Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 


n which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON,” the wiiter undertakes to show how a party of 
men cast upon a mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 
The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, 
Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne 
unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 
nee of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author the 
finest opportunity for the display of his peculiar gifts. 
The story will be profusely illustrated, and is begun in 
the April number. 

SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
** MARY BUTLER’S RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GINIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SERIES,” even 
more exquisitely illustrated than usual; Dr Blauvelt’s 
article on “THE RESURRECTION,” a PORTRAIT 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATH- 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” 
Sh-rter stories, Poems, Reviews. A POEM by the 
EDITOR, &c, &c. 

For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. 
$1.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 





Price 


Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 

DIRECTORS: 
HM, T. SUYVTHY, Presiden. 
}, A. BOWEN, Vice-Presideat. 
F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Ww. M. Vermilre, Wm. T. Garner, 


A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock. W.F. Drake, 

avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han ilu n, Syracuse. 
Jobn Bloecgood. 


H. J. BRUBBARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 








1872, 





Double Elastic 
a wp! : 
STrlEEL PENS. 
These celebrated Pens are imcreasi i i i 
sale onlan to their unexcel' ed conmuiebeee , yo 
of superior Et glish meke, end are famous for their elas- 


ticity, durabilny and evenniss of point. Fir sule every- 
Ww 








NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN 83. 
Receive I'FPOSI'TS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS ant FINANCIAL AGFNCIES, 
Et register STUC KS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILRUADS ani other corporatiens and for 


individuals. 
WILLIAM HL. FOSLER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY. Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Claflin, 
George Hi. Brown, 
Christopher Meyer, 

. P. Lowrey, 

William H, Poster. 

JOHN T. BANKER, Seoretary. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORCANS oo rioctatencovermane 
The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
THAL STOPS are the best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced (yan extra set of 

liarly voi 





Charles Stanton, 
John H, Cheever, 
Ate Denison, 
George H_ Biseell, 
Wiham H,. Breeden, 
John G. Hoyt, 
William Foster, Jr., 
G. M. Van Nort, 

A. MeKinney 








MEA 
These Organs 
are oS 
WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have great power anda fine singing tone, 
with odern improvements, and are the 
fhese Organs ani Pi-« 
rranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
y low for cash or part cash, and bal« 
thly o quarterly payments. 
da instrume anken in ex« 
chan GREAT INDU ENTS to th 
NTS WANTED for eve 

City and Co y in the U.S. and Canada. 
Jarge discount (o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
441 Breadway and 48 Mercer St., Newry York. 





re. 
uy~ Fer the convenience of those who may wish to tri 
them, we wil senda Sample Card, con aining all of thr 
15 numbers, ty matl on receipt of 25 c-nis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &« CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 





Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 2 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; [edge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $i per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
aud Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
' Fstablished 1842, 











MISFIT CARPETS. — 


Good Second-EFiand 


and Mlisfit 


CARPETS. 


RIOH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, M2 FULTON STREET 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ee Sent hom: and laid free of charge. x? 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AKO! 








FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
aud also every class of business men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the Hiberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

I remam the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
pr . Tr Wwiepr, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 

VAN NOSTRAND’S 

ECLECTIC 
FNGINKERt(nG MAGAZINE, 
VOL. X. NO. 5.—MAY, 1874—-NOW READY. 


CONTENTS - 

Theory of Arches, (Illustrated—Concluded); Force 
and Matter; Target’s Sewerage System, Metrological Re- 
form, Coal Supply and the Iron Industry, by I. Lowthi- 
an Bell; The Horse Power of Boilers, Our Knowledge of 
Hydraulics, Public Works in India, Brass, the Vienna 
Dome, Compass Adjustment in Iron Ships, The Hydraul- 
ies in Great Rivers, Peaucellier’s Perfect Parallel Mo- 
tion, (Illustrated); Terrestrial Electiicity, Gramme’s 
Magneto-Electric Machine, by W. H. Walenn, F.C. 8., 
On the Mechanical Production of Cold, Compound En- 
gines, by A. Mallet, (Lilustrated); The Elements of Cost 
of Railroad Freicht Traffic, by O. Chavute, ©. E. 

PARAGRAPHS—Reports of Engineers’ Societies; 
Iron and Steet Notes; Railway Notes; Engineering 
Structures ; Ordnance and Naval Notes; Bock Notices; 
Miscellaneous. 

TERMS— Published Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 
numbers, 50 cents. 

D. VAN NO&TRAND, Publisher. 
No. 23 Murray Street, and No. 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 


The Yankee Letter Filo and Binder, 









MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE. It will pay its cost every week 
It has twenty-tive times the durability of all others in the 
market, aud is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAP?ING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. Itis made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
cr money refunded. Don’t purchase otheis until you ex- 
avnine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for Circular. 

Manufactured 


DUNHAM& CO. 


@ffice and Factory 46 Centre street, N. ¥ 





1 




















GF Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLaRs vy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
€3> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 


Colis, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption. 





The few compositions which 
have won the confidence ot 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations must 
have extraordinary virtues. 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
so wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long as AveER’s 
E-Cuerry Peeronar. It has 
been known to the public 
ay about forty years, by a long 
EM continued series of marvellous 
cures, that «aye won tor ita 

= confidence m its virtues, pever 
equalled by any other medicine. It st |! makes the most 
et'ectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumplin, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed, the Curry Perc ornat 
has really robbed these dangerons diseases of their ter- 
rors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
from their fatal effects, tt at is well funded, if the remedy 
be taken in season. Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its members 
Sickness, suffering, and even life is saved by this timely 
protection. The prudent should not neglect it, and the 
wise will not. Keep it by you for the protection it affords 
by its timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dea'ers i1 Me licive 








Commissions, brokerag 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1574. 


Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1973...$21,57 2,542 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......#6,131,521 38 - . 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83-- 7,549,616 21 








$29,124,158 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death ....+-+++- ooo $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and returned p «m- rite 
ums on canceled policie .... 2,344,505 33 
Life annuities, mature! ¢n- 
dowments and reinsura «¢. : 
anc 


82,629 13 







agency eXpelses ...- 445,882 91 


Advertising and P clans’ ah z 
Fees.. ececccees eo =—:115, 593 6° 

Taxes, office.and law ex S, 

salaties, printing, revenue 

stamps, KC...e++e0ee+ 


259,045 57 





4,693,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmparny, in 

bank, and on band .........$1,661,537 8: 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate .....scsee2-ee-e0- 1,768,174 1 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at #44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

collateral sosurity.. ee eeeee 14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)....0000+0000es 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums due subsequent to 

January Ist, 1S74...--+--+++ 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on their policies $800,000, in- 


a 


962,112 98 


563,365 83 


cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, IS74...ccccerecereeeseee 175,831 98 


ADD. 


Lxcess o* market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1S74.......-...$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
January Ist, 1874.......-.+- 

Reported losses awaiting proof, 
KCrceecevccoeess eosecccecese 

Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
#122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
PTEMIUM ...0-eeeeeeeeeecees 22,087,449 38 

Dividends outstanding....... 208,630 57--22,775,442 95 


271,655 00 


207,715 v0 





Divisib'e surplus..... cocccesece ccccce co $1,742,504 41 
From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring £26, 621,000. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID Dows, 

ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLFR, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


GEORGE A. OSGooD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CU/RLFS L, ANTHONY 
SANFORD CORB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 

WM. A. BOOTH, Cc. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 

WILLIAM Hf. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
D., and GEORGE 
WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, Axsistant Medical Examiner, 


24,430,879 32 
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Maid Lilian. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD GERMAN, 
By rue Late Sir Joun Bowainc, 





While Lilian was yet a little maid, 

Both father and mother ot Lilian were d: ad; 

She wax’d in strength and in beauty, and 

She married a knight from Enge]-‘and. 

Into her chamber she Went, and the e 

Adorn’d her body and smoothed her hair; 

She stretched her hand from the window and cried, 
‘*Come hither, proud knight, and claim thy bride !” 
She sprang on her steed with footsteps lizht, 

And threw her white arms around the knight; 
Three days an! three nights they galloped away, 
And ate not and drank not by vight por day. 
‘But say, thon dear knight! fair knight of mine ! 
And thou hast no bread, and bast thou no wine?’ 
“O look around, dear Lilian, and see 

On the edge of the forest a linden tree ! 

And wilt thou climb the linden tree, 

Or wilt thou swim over the wide, wide sea? 

Or wilt thou choose the sword instead, 

Which from thy trank shall sever thy head ? ’ 

“I cannot climb the linden tree; 

I cannot swim through the wide, wide sea; 

And I must choose the sword instead, 

Toough from my trunk it sever my head !” 

“Thy silken garment must thou don, 

And put thy golden necklace on !” 

From the maiden sprouted the blood so red, 

Aud there the lovely Lilian lay dead ! 





NINETY-THRER. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “ LES 
DE LA MER,” ETc., ETC. 
Part the First.—At Sea, 
BOOK THE FOURTH. 
TELLMARCH. 
I—Tue Tor or tHe Dune—(Continucd.) 
A woman's voice said, ‘*‘ We must make baste, Flecharde, is 
this the way ?” 
‘No; yonder” 
‘Ibe dialogue went on between the two voices—one high- 
pitched, the other low and timid 
‘+ What is. the name of the farm we are stopping at ?” 
* L'Herbe-en Pail.” 
** Wall it take us much Jonger to get there ?” 
* A good quarter of an hour.” 
«* We must hurry on to get our soup.” 
«Yes; we are late.” 
** We shall have to ron. 


TRAVAILLEURS 


But those mites of yours are tired. 
We are only two women; we can’t carry three brats. And 
you—you are already ¢ .rrying one, my Flecharde. A _ regular 
jump of lead. You have weaned the little gormandiser, but you 
carry her all the same. A bad habit. Do me the favor to make 
her wilk. Ob, very well—so much the worse! ‘The soup will 
be cold.”’ 

* Oh, what goud shoes these are that you gave me! 
would say that they had been made for me.” 

** Be a little quicker, Rene-Jean !° 

«That is better than going barefoot,” 

‘It is he who has kept us back, He must needs chatter 
with all the little peasant girls he met. He begins to be the man 
already !” 

** Why, you see, he is going on five years old.” 

«Tell me, Rene-Jean, what made you talk to that little girl 
in the village ?” 

A child’s voice that of a boy- replied, ‘* Because she was au 
acquaintance of mine.” 

** What, you know her?” as‘ ed the woman. 

** Yes, ever since this morning; she played some games with 


” 


Oue 


** Well, that is good!” cried the woman. ‘ We have only 
been three days in the neighborhood, that creature there is no 
bigger than your fist, and he has founda sweetheart already !” 

The voices grew fainter and fainter; then every sound-died 
awa”. 


I].—He mas Ears, anp witt not Hear. 


The old man remained motionless. de was not thinking, 
scarcely dreaming. Abont him was serenity, rest, safety, soli- 
tude. It was still broad daylight on the dune, but almost dark 
in the plain, and quite night in the forest. The moon was rising 
in the east; a few stars dotted the pale blue of the zenith. ‘Ibis 
man, though full of pre-occupation and stern cares, lost himself 
in the ineffable sweetness of the infinite. He felt rising within 
him a faint dawn of hope, 1f the word hope may be apphed to 
the expectation of civil warfare. For the moment, it seemed to 
him that, in escaping from that inexorable sea and reaching 
land once more, all danger had vanished. No one knew his 
name; he was alone, lost to the enemy, having left no trace be- 
hind him, for the sea keeps no track; hidden, unknown; not 
even suspected. He felt an indescribable calm; a little more 
and he would have fallen asleep. 

What made the strange charm of this tranquil hour to that 
man, a prey within and without to such tumults, was the pro- 
found silence alike in earth and sky. 

He heard nothing but the wind from the sea; but tke wind 
is a continual murmur, which almost ceases to be a noise, s0 ac- 
customed does the ear become to its tone. 

Suddenly be started to bis feet. 

His attention had been suddenly awakened; he looked round 
the horizon. Then bis glance fastened upon a particular point. 








fore him at the extremity of the plain. 
common was certainly goiny on within it. 


sides after the fashion of Breton belfries. 





regular intervals; its lofty opening showed first white, then 
black; the sky could be seen for an instant through it, then it 
disappeared; a gleam of light would come, then an eclipse, and 
the opening and shutting sueceeded each other from moment to 
moment, with the regularity of a hammer striking the anvil. 
This belfry of Cormeray was in front of the old man, about two 
leagues from the place where he stood. He looked to his right 
at the belfry of Bageur-Picar, which rose equally straight and 
distinct against the horizon: its cage was opening aud shutting, 
lise that of Cormeray. 

He looked t® his left, at the belfry of Tanis; the cage of the 
belfry of Tanis opened and si. it, lise that of Bageur-Pican. He 


his left those of Courtils, of Precey, of Crollon, and the Croix- 
Avravehin; to his rignt the beliries of Raz-sur-Couesnon, of 
Mordrey and of the Pas; in front of him, the belfry of Pon- 
torson. ‘The cages of all these belfries were ulternately white 
and black. 

What did this mean ? 

It meant that all the bells were swinging. In order to appear 
and disappear in this way they must be violently rung. 

What was it? The tocsin, without doubt. 

* The tocsin was sounding, sounding madly—on every side, 
from all the belfries, in all the parishes, in all the villages; and 
yet he could bear nothing. 
This was owing to the distance and the wind from the sea, 
Which, blowing from the opposite direction, carried every sound 
off the shore out beyond the horizon. 
All these furious bells calling on every side and at the same 
time this silence; nothing could be more sinister, 
The old man looked and listened. He did not hear the 
tocsin; yet he saw it. It was a strange sensation, that of seeibg 
the tocsin. 
Against whom was this rage of the bells directed ? 
whom did this toesin sound ? 

Ill.—Uservutness or Bic Lerrers? 

Assuredly some one was being hunted. Who ? 

A shudder ran through this man of steel. It could not be he? 
Mis arrival could not have been discovered; it was impossible 
that the Convention Commissioners should have received in- 
formation; he had only just landed. The corvette had evi- 
dently foundered, and not a wan had escaped. And even on 
the corvette, Boisbertbelot and La Vieuville alone knew his 
uvame. The belfries kept up their wild sport. He mechanically 
watched and counted them, and bis reverie, carried on from one 
conjecture to another, underweut those fluctuations which are 
caused by the sudden chan.e from complete security toa terri- 
ble consciousness of peri! Still, after all, this tocsin might be 
accounted for in meny ways, and he ended by reassuring bim- 
self thus—* After all, no oue knows of wy arrival, and no one 
knows my name.” 

During the last few seconds there bad been a slight noise 
above and behind him. The noise was like the rustling of a leaf 
from a waving tree. He paid no attention to it at first, but as 
the sound continued one might have said insisted on ma+ing 


Against 


What he looked at was the belfry of Cormeray, which rose be- 
Something out of the | castle, Tin the bush.” 


Now this cage appeared alternately to open and shut, at 








The man continued: ‘* We are both at home here; you in th® 


** Put an end to this. Do your work, Give me up,” said the 


The belfry was clearly detiued against the sky; he could see| marquis. 
the tower surmounted by the spire, and between the two the ys 
cage for the bell, square, without penthouse, open to the four/en-Vail, were you not ? 


The man went on: ‘* You were going to the farm of Herbe- 


“soa,” 

** Do not go.” 

“ Why ?’ 

‘* Because the Blues are there.” 

** Since when ?” 

“'Dhese three days.” 

** Did the people of the farm and the hamlet resist ?” 

** No; they opened all the doors.” 

“Ab !” said the marquis 

The man pointed with his finger towards the-roof of the farm- 
house, which could be cepieieel above the trees at a short dis- 
tance, 

‘Do you see the roof, marquis ?” 

+s Yes.” 


examined all the belfrys upon the horizon, one after another: to} “ Do you see what there is above it ?” 


‘** Something floating ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Tt is a flag.” 

* Tricolored,’’ said the man. 

This was the object which attracted the marquis’s attention 
as he stood ou the top of the dure. 

“Is not the tocsin sounding ?” asked the marquis. 

“Toa” 

‘On what account ?” 

** Evidently on yours.” 

** But one cannot hear it.” 

«The wind carries the sound the other way.’’ 

The man added, * Did you see your placard ?” 

* Ton” 

*« They are looking for you;” and casting a glance toward the 
farm, he added, ‘ There is half a battalion there.” 

** Of Republicans ?” 

** Parisians.” 

** Very well,” said the marquis; ‘‘ let us go on.” And he took 
a step in the directicn of the farm. 

The wan seized his arm. ‘ Do not go there.” 

‘* Where do you wish me to go ?” 

** Ttome with me.” ; 

The marquis louked steadily at the mendicant. 

** Listen, my lord marquis. My house is not fine; but it is 
safe. A cabin lower than acellar. For flooring a bed of sea- 
weed, for ceiling a root of branches and grass. Come. At the 
farm you will be shot. In my house you will sleep. You must 
be tired; and to-morrow morning the Blues will march on, and 
you can go where you please.” 

The marquis examined this man. ‘ To which side do yon 
belong ?” he usked. ‘* Are you republican? Are you royalist ? 
** lam a beggar.” 

“Neither royalist nor republican ?” 

‘* | believe not.” 

** Are yuu for or against the king ?” 

‘‘T have no time for that sort of thing.” 

** What do you think of what is passing ?” 

‘*T have nothing to live on.” 

‘“* Yet you cowe to my assistance.” 

** Because I saw you were outlawed. What isthelaw? So 
one can be beyond its pale. I do not understand. Am I within 
the law? Am 1 without the law? I don't in the least know. 





itself heard-—he at length turned round. It was really a leaf, 
but a leafof paper. The wind was trying to tear off a large 
placard pasted above his head on the mile-stone. This placard 
had been very recently fastened there, for it was still wet, and 
= a hold to the wind which was playing with and pulling 
it off. 
The old man had climbed the dune on the opposite side, and 
had not seen this placard as he came up. 
He stepped on to the coping where he had been seated and 
laid his band on the corner of the paper which the wind raised. 
The sky was clear, for the June twilights are long: the bot- 
tom of the dune was shadowy, but the top was yet light; a por- 
tion of the placard was printed in large letters, and there was 
still daylight enough for him to make it out. He read this: 
“Toe Frencu Reruscw, One ano [Npivisispte. 
** We, Prieur, of the Marné, Commissioner of the National 
Convention to the army of the coast to Cherbourg, give notice 
as follows : The ci-devant Marquis de Lantenac, Viscount de 
Fontenay, so-called Breton prince, secretly landed on the coast 
of Granville, is declared an outlaw. A price is set on his head. 
\ny person bringing him alive, or dead, will receive the sum of 
sixty thousand frances. This amount will not be paid in assig- 
nats, butin gold. A buatallion of troops of the army of Gher- 
bourg, will be immediately dispatched tor the search and ap- 
prehension of the so-called Marquis de Lantenac, 
** The parishes are ordered to lend every asssistance, 
“ Given at t.e Town Hall of Granville, this 2nd day of June, 
3 


1 


* (Signed) Prieur, DE LA Marne.” 

Under this name was another signature, in much smaller 
characters, and which the failing light prevented the old man’s 
deciphering, 
The old man slouched his hat over his eyes, mufiled himself 
to the chin in his sea-cloak, and came down swiftly. It was 
evidently useless to remain longer on this well-lit summit. Le 
had perhaps already stayed too long: the top of the dune was 
the only point in the landscape which still remained visible, 
When he was at the bottom, and in the darkness, he slack- 
ened hic pace. He took the route which he had traced for him- 
self t. ward the farm, probably having reason to believe that he 
should be safe in that direction. 
The plain was deserted. There were no passers-by at that 
hour. He stopped behind a thicket of brushwood, undid his 
cloa*, turncd his vest the hairy side out, retastened his rag of a 
mantle about his neck by its cord, and resumed his way, 
The moon had risen, 
He reached a point where two roads branched off; an old 
stone cross stood there. Upon the pedestal of the cross he could 
distinguish a white square which was most probably a notice 
like that he had just read. He went towards it. 
“* Where are you going ?” said a voice. 
He turned round A wan was standing in the hedge-row, tall 
like himeelf, old like himself, with white bair like his own, and 
gsrments even more ragged—almost his double. This man 
leaned on along stick. 

He repeated: ** I ask yon where you are going." 

‘Tn the first place, where am J?’ returned he, with an almost 
haughty composure. 

The man replied: ‘‘ You are in the domain of Tanis. I am 
its beggar; you are its iord.’ 

ro | ? sd 


** Yes, you, my Lord Marquis de Lantenac ?” 
IV.—Tur Caimmannd 





his name—answered gravely, ‘* So be it. Give me up.’ 


The Marquis de Lantenac—we shall henceforward call h'm by 


To die of hunger—is that being within the law +” 
‘+ How long bave you been dying of hunger ?” 
“ All my life.” 
** And you save me ?” 
** Yes.” 
** Why ?’ 
“* Because | said to myself—‘ Here is one poorer than lL. I 
have the right to breathe; he has not.” 
«That is true. And you save me?’ 
‘Of course: we are brothers, my lord. 
ask for life. We area pair of beggare.’ 
“But do you kuow there is a price set on my head ?” 
** Yes,” 
** How do you know ?” 
‘| read the placard.” 
«* You know how to read?’ 
“ Yes; and to write also, Why should I be a brute /” 
«Then since you can read, and since you have seen the no-— 
tice, you know that a man would earn sixty thousand francs by 
giving me up?” 
* 1 know it.” 
© Not in assignats.” 
** Yes, I know; in gold.” ; 
“Sixty thousand francs—that is a fortune you know.” 
‘+ Fes,” 
«And anybody giving me up would make his fortune ?” 
«* Well—what next?” 
‘+ His fortune !”" . 
“That is exactly what I thought. When I saw you, I said: 
‘Jast to think that anybody by giving up that man yonder 
would gain sixty thousand francs, and make his fortune! Let 
us hasten to hide him,’ ” 
The Marquis followed the penniless man. 
They entered a thicket; the mendicant’s den was there. It was 
a sort of chamber which a great old oak had allowed the man to 
take possession of within its heart; it was dug down among its 
roots, and covered by its branches. It was dark, low, hidden, 
invisible. There was room for two persons. : 
“1 foresaw that I might have a guest,” said the mendicant. 
This species of underground dwelling, more common in Brit- 
tany than people fancy, is called in the peasant dialect a corn:c- 
hot. The name is also applied to hiding places contrived in 
thick walls, : 
It was furnished with a few pots, a pallet of straw or dried 
wrack, with a thick covering of kersey; some tallow dips, a flint 
and steel, and a bundle of dry furze twigs for tinder. 
They stooped low, crept a little, penetrated into the chamber 
which the great roots of the tree divided into fantastic compart- 
ments, and seated themselves on the heap of dry seaweed which 
served as the bed. The space between two of the roots, which 
formed the doorway, allowed alittle light to enter. Night bad 
come on, but the eye adapts itself to darkness, and in tle end 
one always finds a little light among the shadows. A reflection 
from the moon’s rays dimly silvered the entrance. In a corner 
was a jug of water, a loaf of buckwheat bread, and some chest- 
nuts. 
s sup,” said the beggar. / ; 
The divided bo daeauater ee Marquis contributed his mor- 
sel of biscuit; they bit into the same black loaf, and drank out 
of the jug, one after the otber. — 2 ; 
They conversed. The Marquis began to question this man. 
“So, no matter whethe anything or nothing happens, it is all 
the same to you ?” 
“Pretty much. You are the lords, you others. 
business. ‘That concerns you.” 


lask for bread—you 





That is your 
































THE ALBION. 
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* But after all, that which happens”—— 
‘* Happens away up ont of my reach.’, 


only see the roofs of the farm which lay to the left. He walked 
along the side of a steep eminence covered with furze of the 


The beggar added, ‘Then there are things that go on still | species called long-thorn, in blossom. The summit of this height 
higher up: the sun that rises, the moon that waxes or wanes; os one of those points of land named in Brittany a hure (hairy 


those are the matters I busy myself sbout.” 

He took a draught from the jug, and said, ‘‘ Capital cold 
water !” 

Then he asked, ‘‘ How do you liko this water, my lord?” 

** What is your name ?”’ inquired the Marquis. 

‘* My ame is Tellmarch ; but I am called the Camz d." 

**Tunderstand. Cuimand is a word of the district.” 

‘*Which means beggar. I am also nick-camed le Vieux. 1 
have been called the ‘ old man’ these forty years.” 

‘* Forty years! But you were young then.” 

“I never was young. You, on the contrary, remain so always, 
my lord Marquis. 


). 
} At the foot of the ewinence, the view was lost among the trees. 


The foliage seemed bathed in light. All nature was filled with 
the deep joy of the morning. 

Suddenly this landscape became terrible. It was like the 
bursting forth of an ambuscade. An appalling, indescribable 
trumpeting, made by savage cries and gunshots, fell upon these 
fields and these woods flooded with sunlight, and there could be 
seen rising from the side toward the farm, a great smoke, inter- 
sected by clear flames, as if the hamlet and the farm buildings 
vere nothing more than a truss of burning straw. It was sud- 


You have the legs of a boy of twenty; you | den and fearful; the abrupt change from tranquility to fury; an 


can climb the great dune; as for me, I begin to find it difficult explosion of hell in the midst of dawn; horror without transition. 


to walk; at the end of a quarter of a league I am tired. 
Nevertheless, our age is the same. 


vative.” 

After a pause, the mendicant resumed. 
It is terrible. 
it seems so to me, 
willing to be poor. 
not mix myself up with such matters. What happens, happens. 
lam neither for the creditor nor for the debtor, 
& debt, and that it is being paid. That is all. 


‘* The poor—the rich. 


I know there is | He could hear the cries, he could see the flames. 
I would rather | peared the centre of some terrible catastrophe. What could it 


There was fighting in the direction of Herbe-en-Pail. The Mir- 


But the rich, they have | quis stood still. 
an advantage over us—they eat every day. Esting is a preser- 


Most men in a like case would feel curiosity stronger than a 
sense of danger. One must know what is happening; if one 
perishes in the attempt. He mounted the eminence, along the 


It is this that causes all the mischief. At least,|bottom of which lay the sunken path by which he had come. 
The poor want to be rich; the rich are not From there he could see, but he could also be seen. He remain- 
I think that is about the bottom of it. Ido|ed on the top for some minutes. He looked about him. 


‘Lhere was, in truth, a volley of musketry and a conflagration. 
The farm ap- 


they had not killed the king; but it would be difficult for me to|be? Was the farm of Herbe-en-Pail attacked? Butby whom? 
say why. After that, somebody will answer, ‘But remember Was it a battle? Was it not rather a military execution? Vers 
how they used to hang poor fellows on trees for nothing at all.’ | Often the Blues punished refractory farms and villages by setting: 


See; just tor a miserable shot fired at one of the king's roebucks, 
I myself saw a man hung who had a wife and seven children. 


There is much to say on both sides.” 
Tellmarch again paused, and continued :— 


“You see I do not exactly understand the rights of it. People 
come, people go—tbhings happen while I am still here under 


the stars,” 
Once more he was silent for a little. 


them on fire. They were ordered to do so by a revolutionary 
decree; they burned, as examples, every farm-house and hamlet 
where the tree-cutting prescribed by law had been neglected, or 
no roads opened among the thickets, for the passage of the re- 

ublican cavalry. Only very Jately, the parish of Lourgon, near 

rnee, bad been thus destroyed. Was Herbe-en-Pail receiving 
similar treatment? It was evident that none of the strategic 


Then—''I am some- | toutes ordained by the decree had been made among the copses 


thing of a bone-setter, a little of a doctor; | know the herbs, 1/804 enclosures. Was this the punishment for such neglect? 
make use of plants; the peasants see ne dreamy—wool-gather- Had an order been received by the advance-guard occupying the 


ing —and that makes me pass for a wizard. Because { dieam, |farm? Did not this troop make 


they think I must be wise.” 
**You belong to the neighborhood ?” asked the Marquis. 
**T never was out of it.” 
“You know me ?” 


rt of one of those exploring 
divisions, called the ‘infernal columns?” 

A bristling and wild thisket surrounded on all sides the emi- 
nence upon which the Marquis had posted himself for an out- 
look. This thicket, which was called the grove of Herbe-en- 


“Of course. The last time I saw you was when you passed | Pail, but which had the proportions of a wood, stretched to the 
through here two yeirs ago. You onl fees bese to P ah ar A | farm and concealed, like all Breton copses, a network of ravines, 
little while since I saw a man on the top of the dune - a very by paths, and deep cuttings, labyrinths where the republican 
tall man. Tall men are rare; Brittany is a country of sail armies lost themselves. 


men. 
‘Ab, ha!’ 
I recognized you.” 

**And yet I do not know you.” 

* You have seen me, but never noticed me.” 


I looked closely; I had read th tice; I said to myself, 
And ‘hen sen po vininy staeg + vena hd moculighh ~~ cious one, for it was short. It had been, hike all bratal deeds, 


The execution, if it was an execution, must have been a fero- 


quickly ee The atrocity of civil wars admits of these 
savageries. hile the Marquis, multiplying conjectures, hes- 
tating to descend, hesitating to remain, listened and watched, 


And Tellmarch the Caimand added—“ I noticed you, though, |tbis crash of extermination ceased, or, more correctly speaking, 


The giver and the beggar do not look with the sane eyes.” 
**Had I met you formerly ?” 
‘*Often—I am your beggar. 

foot of the road from your castle. 


vanished. The Marquis noticed something in the thicket tbat 
was like the scattering of a troop at once, furious and joyous A 


I was th f al frightful rushing about was heard beneath the trees. From the 
“ee hws = S 4. = a farm the band had thrown themselves into the wood. Drums 
he who gives does not notice; he who receives, exan ines and ob. | beat the charge. 


No more shots were fired. Now it resembled 


serves. Mendicant, they say, means spy. But as for me, though |® battue; they seemed to search, fo.low, track. ‘hey were evi- 


T am often sad, I try not to be an ill-natured spy. 


I used to |dently hunting some person; the noise was scattered and deep; 


hold out my hand: you only saw the hand, and you threw into | it was a confusion of words of wrath and triumph; of indistinct 


it the charity I needed in the morning, i that I mi cries and clamor. 
4 thew “on tan jt aye cloud of smoke, something is articulated clearly and distinct 


die of hunger in the evening. 


Suddenly, as an outline becomes visible in a 


hours without eating. Sometimes a penny is life. I owe you amid this tumult; it was a name -a name repeated by a thous- 


life—I give it back to you.” 
“ That is true; you save me.” 
“Yes, I save you, my lord.” 


And Tellmarch’s voice grew solemn, as he added—“ On one 


condition.” 
** And that?” 
‘* That you are not come here to do harm.” 
“T come here to do good.” said the Marquis. 
‘Let us sleep,” said the beggar. 


and voices, and the Marquis plainly heard this cry: 
‘**Lentenac ! Lantenac! The Marquis de Lantenac !"’ 
It was he whom they were hunting. 
{To be continued in our next}. 
gt” This translation is printed in Tae Avstoy, by the per- 
mission of Hanrea & Brotuers, who have published the story 
complete, 





Wronc Dorsc.—Too many persons are far less ashamed of 


They lay down side by side on the seaweed bed. The mendi- |having done wrong than of being found out. 


cant at once fell asleep. The Marquis, although very tired, re- 
mained thinking deeply for a few moments—he gazed fixedly at 
the beggar in the shadow and then lay back. To lie on that bed 
was to lie on the ground; he protited by this to 
the earth and listen. He could hear a strange uzzing under- 
ground. We know that sound stretches down into the depths: 
he could hear the noise of the bells. ‘ihe tocsin was still 
sounding. 

The Marquis fell asleep. 


V.—Sienep, “ Gavvain,” 


It was broad daylight when he awoke. The mendicant was 
standing up—not in the den, for he could not hold himself erect 
there—but without, on the threshold. He was leaning on his 
stick. The sun shone upon his face. 

“ Monseigneur,” said ‘Tellmarch, ‘four o'clock has just sound- 
ed from the belfry of Tanis. I could count the strokes. There- 
fore, the wind has changed; it is the land breeze; I can hear no 
other sound, so the tocsin has ceased. Everything is quiet about 
the farm and hamlet of Herbe-en-Pail. The Blues are asleep, or 
gone. The worst of the danger is over; it will be wise for us to 
separate. It is my hour for setting out.” 

© indicated a — in the horizon. ‘I am going that way.” 

He Pointed in the opposite direction. ‘* You go this way.” 

Che beggar gravely waved his band to the Marquis. He 
pointed to the remains of the supper. ‘Take the chestnuts 
with you if you are hungry.” 

a after he had disappeared among the trees. 

is rose ent i is yhich ' 
nal sodionte and went in the disection which Tellaarch 

_It was that charming hour, called in the old Norman peasa 
dialect, ‘the Song-sparrow of the day.” The finches and the 
hedgs-sparrows flew chirping about. The marquis followed the 
path by which he had come on the previous night. He passed 
out of the thicket and found himself at the fork of the road 
marked by the stone vross. The placard was sfill there, looking 
white, and as though gay, in the rising sun. He remembered 
that there was something at the bottom of the placard which he 
had not been able to read the evening before, on account of the 
twilight and the size of the letters. He went up to the pedestal 
of the cross. Under the signature, ‘ Parvr, pe La MARNE,” 
there weie yet two other lines in small characters: . 

** The id: ntity of the ci-devant Marquis de Lantense established, he 
will be rmmediately shot. Sind: Majr comm nding the explor- 
ig column, Gavvaty.” 


“Gauvain !” said the Marquis, He stood still, thinking deep- 
ly, his eyes fixed on the notice. ‘Gauvain !” he repeated, 

Re walked on; turned back; looked again at the cross, came 
back, and once more read the placard. 

Then he went slowly away. Had apy person been near, he 
might have been heard to mutter, in a low voice, ‘* Gauvain !”’ 


From the sunken paths through which he passed, be could 





Women 1n Encianp.—Some information of great interest to 


ut bis ear to | ¥O™S8™ a8 well as some kind and fatherly observations respect- 


ing her, will be found in the General Report of the Census, 1871 
lately issued. As girls and women of all ages, says the report, 
now constitute more than half of the population of England, 
their occupations are of vital importance ; 3,948,527 are wives 
and a large proportion are mothers. This, adds the report, is a 
noble and essential occupation, as on the husband's labor and 
watchfulness, depend the existence and character of the English 
race. Butinall stages of human progress, women have had, 


ef her own ; even when she has children this is 


nerated as men. In literature and song, women have always 
excelled. ‘There are certain walks of athletic life, from which 
women are inflexibly excluded ; whether with advantage, with- 
out drawbacks, it is difficult to say. They are also excluded, 
wholly, or in great -_ from the church, the law and medicine; 
whether they should be rigidly excluded from these professions. 
or be allowed—on the priuciple of freedom of trade— to compete 
with men is, the report informs us, ‘one of the questions of the 
day.” In the meantime, however, the facts of the census afford 
inquirers some help ; they show that without counting wives so 
returned at all, the number of women, of the age of fifteen and 
upward, engaged in specific occupations, and no doubt earning 
wages or profits of some kind, were 3,453,681. The number so 
returned at corresponding ages in 1851, were 2,652,660. The 


increase among the residue, which was only 1.05 per cent. an- 
nually. Thus noiselessly there has been a rapid increase, in the 
numbers and the proportion of women engaged specifically in 
productive work. Add the wives, and the proportion so employ- 
ed will be litile less than the proportion of men. There is no 
evidence of the increase of idle women, nor is any mention 
made of the number of women engaged in “‘ worriting man,” 











‘(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Teneriffe. 


By Freprrick W. H. Myers. 





L 
Atlantic islands, pbantom fair, 
Throned on the solitary seas 
Immersed iu ametbystine air, 
Haunt of Hesperides ! 
Farewell! I leave Madeira thus 
Drowned in a sunset glorious, 
The Holy Harbor fading far 
1 ene-th a blaze of cinnabar. 


u 

What sights had burning eve to show 

From Tacorante’s orange bowers, 
From palmy headlands of Ycod, 

From Oratava's flowers ! 
When Palma or Canary lay 
Cloud-cinetured iu the crimson day ,-- 
Sea, and sea-wrack and rising higher, 
Those purple peaks %wixt cloud and fire. 


i. 
But, ob, the cone aloft and clear, 
Where Adas in the heavens withdrawn 
To hemisphere and hemisphere 
Disports the dark and dawn ! 
O yaporous waves that roll and press ! 
Fire-opalescent wilderness ! 

O pathway by the sunbeams ploughed 
Betwixt those pouring walls of cloud ! 
IV. 

We watched adown that glade of fire 

Celestial lris floating free, 
We saw the cloudlets keep in choir 
Their dances on the sea; 
The scarlet, huge, and quivering sun 
Feared his due hour was overrtn— 
On us the last he blazed, and buried 
His glory on Columbus’ world. 


v. 
Then ere our eyes the change could tell, 
Or feet bewildered turn again, 
From ‘Teneriffe the darkness fell 
Head-foremost on the main: — 
A hundred leagues was seaward flown 
The gloom of Teyde’s towering cone,— 
Fall balf the height of heaven’s blue 
That monstrous shadow overflew. 
VL. 
Then all is twilight; pile on pile 
The scattered flocks of cloudland close, 
An alabaster wall, erewhile 
Much redder than the rose !— 
Falls like a sleep on souls forespent 
Majestic Night's abandonment; 
Wakes like a waking life afar 
Hung o'er the sea one eastern star. 


vil. 
O Nature's glory, Nature’s youth ! 
Perfected sempiternal whole ! 
And is the World’s in very truth 
An impercipient Soul ? 
Or doth that Spirit, past our ken, 
Live a p'ofounder liar than men, 
Awaits our passing days, and thus 
In secret places calls to us ? 
vu. 
O fear not thou, whate’er befall 
‘I by transient individual breath, — 
Behold, thou knowest not at all 
Wiat kind of thing is Death; 
And here indeed might Death be fair, 
lf Death be dying into air,— 
1f souls evanished mix with thee, 
Illamined heaven, eternal sea. 





HIGHLAND JESSIE; 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 


SEPOY INSURRECTION. 





CHAPTER V. 


beside these, other employments ; and in Europe now they are 
seen burdened and toiling in the fields, as women were once THE LAST NIGHT IN THE ASSEMBLY. 
found toiling underground in English mines, Engaged in spin- ; 
ning and weaving in heroic times, in cookery and surgery in the |2Nd leaves as broad shadows, so that Jeffur was well 
age of chivalry, their employments are now becoming infinitely |Cnough concealed; but the sisters suffered during that 
diversified ; a married woman of industry and talent aids her |Dight a world of anxiety. 

husband in his special occupation, or she follows different lines - : 7 
ible, for it|the incident, trifling as it was, of any one with friendly 
is only in a few cases, that the whole of a woman's lifetime is fill- | feelings visiting that fearful place, had awakened a 
rr = poy Tat ame ee nes 4 sensation of hope in the breasts of the unfortunates 
ages, who devote themselves to works of utility or charity, and | there confined which vibrated through all hearts. 

to the arts, for which they have a taste, in which they often dis- 
play extraordinary talent, and for which they get as well remu-/dead and with the dying—they still whispered to 


increase in twenty years was 801 021, and was at the rate of 30 |, : 
per cent, or 1 33 - cent, annually, This exceeds the rate of was as before 


If the moon easts bright lights, it defines them well, 


The few words that had passed at the window, and 


Closely packed as they were—mingled with the 
‘each other that there was a friend without. 

And Bessie sobbed upon her sister’s breast, for her 
fair brave heart now was almost broken. 

“Oh, Annie—all is lost, all is lost ! He comes not 
‘again, and we are doomed !” 

| Annie could not reply. The moaning child that 
she held in her arms was all the world to her, and 
jalready the cold damp of death was settling on its 








'young brow. 

| She had prayed to heaven, and there had come no 
aid. She had wept, and raved, and shrieked, and all 
; and now a kind of stupefaction seemed 
to be creeping over her, which, perhaps, was a part of 
the mercy she had wished from on high. 

| Sister! sister!” said Bessie; “oh, do not look at 
me so strangely ! The moonlight comes across your 
face, and although I know each feature so well, it is 
\not your old expression that sits upon them all,” 
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Bessie had one of the hands of her sister clasped in 
hers, and the clasp gently tightened as she spoke. 
In a low, soft, dreamy voice, Annie spoke,—* I feel 
as if a certainty had come over my heart, Bessie, that 
you will live !” 

“ And you ?” 

“Nay, it may not be! But you will see him—my 
dear George—you will see my husband, Bessie! Tell 
him—tell him—all !” 

She sobbed aloud. 

“Tell him that—that the love of my heart—the 
last prayer of my life—were his !” 

“ Annie !—Annie ! do not speak thus, for we live or 
die together !” 

“No, no! If that young mountaineer should come 
again, Bessie, with means to save you, I implore you 
to let him do so, if it be you alone !” 

“Never! I have sworn it in heaven! Your fate 
will be—shall be my fate! We will be saved toge- 
ther, or we will die together !” 

“ Who talks of saved? Who uses the gracious 
word?” screamed a young mother, with three little 
children clinging to her. “Oh! say if there isa 
hope ?” 

“There is always hope !” sobbed Annie. 

A wail then arose from a distant part of the room, 
and the word, “Dead! dead !” repeated in agonized 
accents, proclaimed that another victim had suecumb- 
ed to the horrors of the place. 

Then reason, which was nearly quenched in the 
brain of some, and had subsided into a cold, blank 
despair, the apathy of which was fearful, although 
silent—suddenly left a mind which became wildly de- 
ranged; and a series of frightful screams burst from 
the distorted lips of a maniac. 

“ Water !—water! Help! ha! Dying !—dying! 
all! Plunge into the stream! Oh, what joy is this! 
Hark to the firing! Well, they come! The child 

bleeds to death with a hundred wounds! The blood 
ishot! Who is that amid the smoke and reek of bat- 
tle? Husband, Icome !—I come! Water! What, 
all turned to blood? ~=Fire!—fire! Fire on them! 
Now, brave hearts! °Tis done! Ha,ha, ha! The 
boats!—the boats! Oh, yes! they will let us go in 
the boats! Now, all to the boats! Oh, that is only 
the guard to see us off ! Farewell !—farewell! The 
cool water laves the shore, and ripples in the sunlight! 
Oh, glorious liberty! Oh, joy! Now all is well! Oh, 
happy release! And the little ones—all thy loved 
faces—they smile again! The heat and the terrors ef 
the contest are over! The boats! Ay, the boats will 
take us all to safety, and to loving hearts ! All is well! 
—all is well! Room, dearest, for you—for your kind 
friend and for you! Oh, no! no! Merey! The guas 
are charged with grape! That is man’s thunder— 
heaven’s does not strike at the innocent! Help! 
mercy! Blood!—blood everywhere! They fire on 
us! Fiends!—fiends! Listen to the death-shriek— 
the splitting timbers of the frail barques—the groans 
and cries of the dead and of the dying! Mercy ! help! 
help! All is lost!” 

A succession of fearful screams exhausted the 
strength of the maniac, and she fell back insensible, 

Those who heard this saddened, raving description 
of the horrors that had preceded the imprisonment in 
that fearful place, could alone appreciate the terrible 
tones, and cries, and shrieks, which gave it its mania- 
eal force. No language can express the vivid terror 
of the rapidly-uttered words. 

And now some, who, until that time, had been 
ealm and still, or had only wept and prayed, felt a 
sensation of desperation stealing over them. Many 
hours had passed without food. The thirst that con- 
sumed them was a raging fever; and as they had heard 
the coarse laughter of the Sepoy guard without, some, 
bolder than others, strnggled to the door of the apart- 
ment, and tried to shake it from its fastenings. 

Others, again, paid no attention to all that was 
going on, but sat muttering to themselves the names 
of those that were dear to them, or in sad silence. 

Several, with such rude means as presented them- 
selves for the purpose, scratched or wrote upon the 
walls dismal records of the time and the events of that 
place. 

With a small earthenware pitcher that was in the 
room, and in which a scanty supply of water had been 
brought more than twenty hours before, those nearest 
to the door beat uponits panels, and called frantically 
for aid. 

“ Water, water, water! 
water !” 

These were the cries that rang in the vexed ears of 
the Sepoy guard, and then there suddenly came a 
crashing sound, followed by a shriek. 

One of the guard had fired his musket through the 
panel of the door, and the shot had taken effect in 
the breast of a soldier’s wife, who had an infant in her 
arms. 

To describe the scene of horror and confusion that 
now ensued would be impossible. It was fully ex- 
pected that this shot would but be the precursor of 
others, and that they would all perish in that fashion. 
Alas ! they were reserved for a worse fate still, There 


Welp—merey! Water— 


were some who, in the despair of their sufferings, went 
close to the door, and placed themselves against its 
very panels, that they might be the first to receive the 
bullets, if they came, thinking instant death a happy 
release from the sufferings they endured. 

But no more shots came just then. 

And now Bessie summoned to her aid all the force 
of character she could muster, and, with streaming 
eyes and faltering voice, she strove to address 
the poor sufferers. Her voice was nearly lost amid 
the chaos and sobs, and groans, and sighs from so 
many sad human hearts; but some heard her, and 
blessed her for the attempt to utter words of hope. 

“Listen !—listen!” she said, “Oh, listen, all of 
you ! and, in the pauses of your tears and sighs, you 
will hear, as I have heard—close to this lattice as 
Tam placed—the distant sound of cannon!—There, 
do you not hear ? 

There was an effort to be still and calm for a mo- 
ment or two, and to listen. There certainly did come 
upon the night air the boom of cannon in the distance. 
But who shall take upon himself to say they were 
friendly or hostile guns ? 

Bessie strove to instil the feeling and idea that they 
were the former; and she spoke again. 

“You hear the sounds? They speak to my heart 
of hope and of deliverance! Moreover, there is a 
friend to me, and so a friend to all, without ! He, who 
has been already to this window, I feel convinced has 
not come merely to contemplate or to assure himself 
of the existence of a suffering, he will not try to alle- 
viate. Oh, be hopeful yet !” 

The young girl conld say no more, for her tears 

stopped her utterance. The night was wearing on, 

and Jeffur came not again. Her own poor heart be- 

lied the words of hope, she strove to whisper to others. 

And then, again, arose the shout and the ery for 
water; and amid the surging throng the dead began 

to fall, and to be in the way of the living, and many a 

shriek told the breaking of some poor heart. 

“ Water !—water !—water !” 

What to them was the bullet of the Sepoy ? 
raging thirst was worse than death ! 
the cry was water! 

They shook the door with frantie force. 

And now there are some answering blows without, 
and aloud voice, in the peculiar Sepoy tone, calls out, 
“ Water is coming—water is coming! Clear away— 
clear away from the door!” 

With shouts of pleasure, they do so. There is space 
sufficient to open the door,and it is a few inches forced 
inwards. Then a little more; and then with a shout 
of triumphant malice, the Sepoys flung into the midst 
of the expectant, dying, maddened throng, a large 
frail vessel of water, which breaks as it falls, and but 
scatters some of its contents upon the pale faces and 
disordered apparel of the poor sufferers. 

Then they try to close the door again, but despair 
is too strong, and several cling to it, and rave for help 
and mercy. 

The tulwars of the Sepoy guard are used freely, and 
gashing wounds, from which the blood flows, are in- 
flicted. The door is closed again, and the dead and 
the dying lie close to its threshold. 

Oh, when will the horrors of the night cease? Will 
the blessed light of morning end them? Yes, ina 
way ! 

And now that time had arrived, when, as we men- 
tioned, while following the fortunes of the gallant 
Jeffur without, the moon had passed over the build- 
ing, and no longer cast some straggling rays into the 
Assembly Room through the interstices of the jalou- 
sies. 

Then Bessie even gave up hope, and sunk to the 
floor beneath the casement, and was very still, al- 
though the tears fell, dropby drop, from her aching 
eyes. She thought of her happy home—of her mother 
—of all who had loved her. All the incidents of her 
sister’s marriage, about three years previously, with 
Captain, now Major, Fletcher came freshly to her 
mind. All the little coquetries and flirtations of her 
girlish existence rose up before her most vividly; and 
then came the revolt of the Sepoys—the attack upon 
their home—the flight—the refuge at Cawnpore—the 
siege—the capitulation—the fancied freedom and es- 
cape in the boats, and the attack upon them. No 
wonder that the brain of the young girl almost reeled 
with the agony of such thoughts, and atsuch a time, 
too, when inevitable death seemed to glare upon her. 

Bessie was awakened from this painful reverie by 
her sister, who,tremblingly whispered to her, “ Bessie, 
Bessie—oh, try to look at him!—try to look at my 


That 
Water !—=still 





dear little one, or feel if there is warmth yet at his 
heart! He is dead—he is surely dead! Bessie, Bessie, 
tell me, if you can—oh, tell me if he lives! WhenlI 
look at him, there is such q cloud of tears before 
my eyes his sweet face seems to fade away from me 
in a far-off mist. Tell me, Bessie—tell me, if he yet 
breathes !” 

Searcely less affected than Annie, did poor Bessie 
Hope place her trembling hand upon the heart of the 
child; but then, as she detected a feeble pulsation, 





she cried, “ Yes, dear Annie—yes, he lives yet! 


to be forgotten by every human heart. 


Heaven has preserved him yet to you! Do you not 
hear me?” , 

Mrs. Fletcher did not speak. She had sunk down 
under the casement in a deep swoon, And now poor 
Bessie thought that she was quite alone, and 
that death had seized upon her sister, as it would 
soon upon the child, if that feeble pulsation at 
the heart she had felt was indeed anything more than 
that last flutter of existence which precedes absolute 
dissolution, A kind of dizzy, fading-away feeling 
came over her, as if she, too, was gradually slipping ° 
from the world into the abyss of eternity. ‘The cries, 
and the groans, and the sobs, and the impassioned 
prayer, and occasionally the wild shrieks of her fellow 
captives, began to sound as if afar off. The sense of 
thirst and of hunger became blended, and only now 
and then a kind of shudder passed through the form 
of the young girl. 

What is that? what is that? A strange sound at 
the casement ? Bessie’s head is close to it, almost 
touching the lattice boards of which it is composed, or 
she might not, in her then condition, have heard the 
sounds, 

Hush! there it is again! Now a voice! 

“ Bessie! Bessie!” it cries. “ Miss Hope !” then it 
says, as if with recollections of the ceremonies of social 
life; and then the more familiar name of Bessie comes 
to her ears. The words do not scem exactly as if ad- 
dressed to her; they seem rather like the ejaculations 
of some one whose mind was so full of her image that the 
lips shape her name to themselves. 

Then there are blows upon the wood-work of the case- 
ment and a strangecrackling sound. Some splinters 
fall into the room, and Bessie overcomes at once all her 
lethargy all her faintness, and springs to her feet! 
“Listen! listen! there is help! He is here!—he is 
here !” 

There is no reply, save a faint moan from Mrs. Flet- 
cher. Doubtless, that one word, “ help,” had reached 
her mind, and it had aroused the dying embers of exis- 
tence. 

Again, the blows that were struck from without upon 
the casement, sent splinters into the room, and then the 
voice of the young mountain chief sounded in the ears of 
the young girl, and in all the blessed confidence of wo- 
man’s heart in those it loves, she believed herself al- 
ready saved, since he was there to will it. 

With a wild, hysterical joy, she clung to the case- 
ment; and then it was, that through the space made by 
the dagger of Jeffur, Bessie projected her gentle hands 
as we have already recorded, and welcomed her de- 
liverer. 

Oh, what joy not to be utterly deserted and lost, not 
How different 
the blood now coursed its way, through the veins of the 
young and gentle girl. With what a world of unknown 
strength and power tosave her did she endow Jeffur, and 
in her eyes how precious was his every word! 

There was a pause; for if the dreaded Nana Sahib 
and all his host had been below, and only waiting the 
moment to strike him dead, Jeffur could not have done 
other than he did, which was just to forget all the world 
in the exquisite joy of that moment, when he felt the 
gentle arms of her whom he loved, so teuderly around 
him. 

He heard her sob his name; he heard her say that she 
loved him; that she would love him, despite any pos- 
sible circumstance that might scem to set up a bar to 
their affection; and then he felt himself richly repaid 
for all that he had dared, and for all that he had still to 
dare; for many perils were yet before him. 

It was the voice of the Highlander below that first 
aroused Jeffur to the necessity of instant action. 

“My good lad,” said Sandy, “it no seems to me the 
noo that you are getting on with your wark!” 

Jeffur started. 

“ Dearest!” he said to Bessie, “you shall be saved! 
Go but a few paces from the window, and I will make an 
opening sufficient to drag you through !” 
“Yes, yes! And my sister and the little one!” 

“ Your sister here ?” 

“Yes, yes! You will be good and great, and save 
her too! My selfish head forgot her for the moment; 
but, dear Jeffur, you will not forget her ?” 

“If I forget any that you love, may the angel of life 
forget me!” said Jeffur. 

she thus spoke, with fresh vigour and a strength 
that, to look at the slight frame, no one could possibly 
have given her credit for possessing, the young chief re- 
commenced his work of demolition of the casement, and 
soon a wide orifice presented itself, through which any 
person of ordinary ee might easily be dragged. 

But these operations necessarily attracted attention 
in the room, and when the cool gray light of the night 
sky began to show itself through the opening in the 
casement, there was acry and a rush to that part of the 
room, and frantic notions of escape began to suggest 
themselves to all, who had life enough to oling to the 
little that remained. 

Bessie, for a moment, was nearly torn awy from the 
window by the throng, and Anuie and the child were 
literally trampled upon as they lay beneath it. 





Then it was that Jeffur vaulted into the room, and, 
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flinging a protecting arm around Bessie, he said, in low 
but distinct tones, for he feared the Sepoy guard might 
hear the tumult, “ For the love of the heaven you adore 
and the God you all worship, hear me, and be still Y 

There was that in the tone and manner of the young 
man, that commanded silence; and in the attitudes of 
hope, fear, and joy, into which they had been thrown by 
the voice at the casement, the unhappy throng listened 
to him in breathless silence. 

“As heaven is my judge,” he said, “how gladly 
would I save all; but, alas! I cannot! By disguising 
two as Hindoo women, I can possibly, and only possibly, 
reach a small boat on the stream that flows close at hand 
outside the gates of the city. ‘To take more, would be 
for all to perish miserably.” 

There was an awful stillness, only now and then brok- 
en by sobs and moans, 

“ What would you have me do?” he alded. “ Poor, 
sad hea'ts! Wiil you let me save those I can, by say- 
ing, or trying to save, those I love ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said every voice—“ yes! Heaven help 
them and you !” 

The saddened throng recoiled from the window, and 
gave themselves up to despair and death! 

Bessie burst into tears, nor was Jeffur much less af- 
fected. It was a moment or two before he could speak 
again, and then he said, ‘ Be of good heart, suffering 
ones! All may yet be well. There are with me two of 
your country’s soldiers, and them will I see in safety 
past the city gates, and they shall hurry to the camp of 
your own troops, and urge forward your countrymen to 
your rescue. Even now, before the dawn has ripened 
into day, you may all be free ; for LT will chance my life 
upon aiding you.” 

There was a murmur of blessings and prayers for the 
safety of the young chief, uttered through scalding tears; 
and then, one fair young creature, almost a child her- 
self, but the young mother of an infant of some two 
months old, rushed to the window, and holding up her 
babe, she cried, in imploring aceents, “ Yes, yes! 
Leave me—leave us all but those you can save! But, 
oh, take my child! Save it! [tis small and light to 
earry. God will help and reward you! And when in 
that day we shall all look upon the majesty of heaven, 
this little one will hold up its sweet hands and testify 
for you. Oh, saveit! Save my little infant, and I will 
s ay and die content!” 

“T will—I will?” said Jeffur. 
will! Ah, you know not se 

fle had taken the child in his arms. 

‘*Know not what? What would you say ?” 

“The little one is dead! It is already saved 

The young mother tottered 9 pace or two, and then 
fll heavily to the floor, insensible. 

Brighter, brighter each moment became the opening 
in the casement, for the dawn of the new day was com- 
ing; and now Bessie stooped, and with a strength she 
did not think she possessed, but which was lent her by 
the oceasion, she lifted her sister from the floor, and 
held her up to the casement. 

Iler first !” she said to Jeffur. “ Her first!” 

Then the young chief tried to take the child from the 
arms of Mrs. Fleteher, to hand it down to the Highland- 
er; but in her despair, the mother clutched it—dead or 
alive, they knew not which it was—so closely to her 
breast, that without more force than he would use, the 
gentle hill warrior could not take it from her; so he lift- 
ed Mrs. Fletcher and the child together through the 
casement in his nervous arms. 

It was a feat of great strength that, standing so inse- 
curely as he himself did on the roof of the sentry-box; 
but with skill and coolness, he managed it well. 

The Highland soldier, who was taller than Dennis, 
now stretched up his arms, crying, “ "Deed, my lad, but 
that’s weel done! Justlet the big lassie doon to me, 
and I'll tak’ good care she no has a fall.” 

This was done well and skilfully, and Mrs. Fletcher 
was placed on the ground in safety. 

“ The top of the morning to you, ma’am,” said Dennis. 

The cool morning air had partially revived Annie, 
and she knew what was going on, but she could not 
speak. 

“ Oh, thin,” said Dennis, “ if you are speechless, just 
say so, and it’s myself that won’t be after troubling you 
with conversation.” 

“Just haud your tongue, will you?” said Sandy. 
“You'll be gibbering us a’ into trouble with the women 
folk !” 

“ Now! now!” said Jeffur, as he held Bessie in his 
arms. 

* A’ wee!—a’ weel !” said Sandy; “TI shall get the 
next lassie doon better if 1 had just a something to stand 
on.” 


“By all my hopes I 





” 


“ Don’t be after saying it twice,” said Dennis. “Isn't 
there me back, any way ?” 

The kind-hearted Dennis, dropped upon all-fours, and 
the Highlander stood on his back, and handed down 
Bessie with ease. 

Jeffur waved his hand to the other occupants of the 
Assembly Room, and with a renewed promise of send- 
ing instant news of their condition to General Have- 
lock’s camp, he sprang down from the sentry-box which 
had stood them all in such good stead. 


quickly, for your lives’ sakes! and IL hope yet that all 
will be well. Can your sister walk, Bessie—I mean 
Miss Hope ?” 

“ Call me Bessie! 
walk, dear Annie ?” 

“Oh yes! yes!—that is, | think—with some help !” 

“*Deed, then!” said Sandy, “there's any amount 0’ 
help, ma’am, that you wad just like, if you will let an 
honest High’ander gie it to you ?’ 

“Oh, thanks—thanks !” 

Sandy placed his arms round Mrs. Fletcher’s waist, 
and lent her such effectual assistanee, that she had 
searcely to let her feet touch the ground at all. 

But still she clutched the child to her heart. 


Am I not your Bessie? Can you 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE BOAT, AND THE RESCUER, 


upon him; and so the little party was about to leave the 
spot, when a strange clangour of cymbals and the pat 
tering of drums, caused them to pause for a moment. It 
was well they did so, for down the thoroughfare that 
passed close by the sentry-box, there came a huge rab- 
ble rout of Sepoys, with a couple of cannon and several 
of the Nana’s officers. 

Whither they were bound, Jeffur had no sort of idea 
or means of knowing; but the detention ef the whole 
party appeared now quite certain, and for an instant even 
Jeffur did not seem to see his way out of this dilemma. 

The intellect of the young chief was, however, fertile 
in expedients, and possibly the stake he had on hand— 
namely, the life of his beloved one—sharpened still fur- 
ther his apprehension. In another moment he had 
adopted the only possible means of safety. 

-“ Dear Bessie!” he whispered, hurriedly. “ The sen- 
try-box is large—you and your sister hide in it at once ! 
You, my brave and good friends, crouch down in the 
shadow bekind it! Quick ! oh, quick !” 

In truth, there was not a moment to lose, for the 
troop of Sepoys was rapidly advancing, and had the dawn 
been but half an hour further advanced, it would have 
been out of the question to carry out Jeffur’s project. 

As it was, the dispositions he counselled were at once 
adopted, and then possessing himself of the dead Sepoy’s 
cap and musket once again, and dragging the body out 
of sight, although in such close companionship with the 
two soldiers that they had to stand upon it, he, Jeffur, 
placed himself directly before the open side of the sen- 
try-box, and stood in the calm attitude of a soldier on 
guard. 

A mounted officer diverged a little from the advane- 
ing force, and called out to Jeffur, * All well here, sen 
tinel ?” 

“ All well, sahib!” said Jeffur, as he saluted the offi- 
cer, who, from not being of rank suflicient to have such 
a mark of honor paid him by a sentinel, was all the more 
flattered by it, and rode on. 

Jeffur breathed now more freely. Tle thought that 
the danger was past, but it was not so. An officer of 
the Nana’s, on foot, called out, “The sentinels at this 


“ He fled, on hearing a strange noise in the direction 
of the gate,” said Jeffur. 

“The coward ! he has the soul of a Feringhee ! 

The officer then gave an order to his followers, and 
one of them marched up to Jeffur, saying, “ Lam to stay 
with ycu, comrade, until the relief comes. You will be 
glad of company !” 

“ Very !” said Jeffur. 

The young chief felt that if the suspicions of the Se- 
poy were for a moment awakened, before his comrades 
got too far to aid him, all would be lost, so he kept him- 
self before the sentry-box iu sueh a position, that in the 
dim light, it would be impossible for the other to s¢e in- 
to it. 

As for his friends, the two soldiers, he knew that they 
were quite securely hidden. 

“Do you know, my friend,” said the Sepoy, with a 
hideous grin, “ that the great Nana devotes the Fering- 
hee women to destruction with the coming day?” 

“T did not know !” 

“Oh, T see now, you are of the hills! 
not to one of the regiments ?” 

*T do not; but L have fought with Nana Sabib!” 

“That is good! And now, oh, my friend, when do 
you expect the relief, for, to tell you the sacred truth, I 
have a Feringhee girl in my bungalow at home !” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Even so! I took her myself from the boats, and 
she is fair to look upon as the moon !” 

“My friend!” said Jeffur, assuming a mysterious 
look, ‘‘step aside! I, too, have something to communi- 
eate |” 

As he spoke, the young chief so faced the Sepoy, that 
his back was towards the hiding-place of the two sol- 
diers, who, he thought, would readily enough take the 
hint of what they were to do. 

“ What is it, oh, wise comrade 7” asked the Sepoy. 


You belong 





Jeffur stretched out his hand, and placed it, as if care- 


“On, on!” he said. “Now, follow me—follow me lessly, on the lock of the Sepoy’s musket, as he added, 


post where doubled! Where is your comrade, soldier 7” | 


, Teasoning, but it had its effect, for ail that. 











| It is you, my friend, who is wise, for you know more 
than I do, and it is what I want to know.” 

| “Speak!” 

| “What is the pass-word at the gates till dawn 7” 

“Tf you know not, oh, fellow soldier, be content to lay 
the head of ignorance on the pillow of patience, for I 
may not tell you.” 

With a sudden wrench, Jeffur wrung the musket from 
the grasp of the Sepoy; and then, holding with his other 
\hand his dagger to his throat, he said, in low, clear 
tones, ‘‘ A word above breath—a cry—a struggle—aud 
you are a dead man!” 

The Sepoy looked aghast for a moment, and then he 
| seered, on the sudden, to think Jeffur but a silly con- 
;queror, who left him free to make a rapid retreat; and 
(as he had an idea, from what Jeffur said, that the report 
j}of a musket would noé at all answer his views, whatever 

they were, he turned with the quickness of a flash of 


Bessie clung to the protecting arm of Jefiar, who felt | light, to fly, and flew into the arms of the Highlander. 
a degree of happiness he had never known before, or be- 
lieved that human existence was capable of bestowing | mon ?” said Sandy. 


“Whar are you ganging, in all that muckle hurry, my 
| ‘The Sepoy staggered back, and then made a rush 
|sideways, when he fell headlong over Dennis. 
| “Bad luck to you, you spalpeen!” said Dennis; * is 
that your manners, when a gentleman is gathering him- 
| self up to his feet, with a mighty great cramp in his 
knees, owing to hiding in a place not big enough at all, 
jat all?” 
| ‘The Sepoy sat on the ground, bewildered. 
| ‘On your life, silence !” added Jeffur. “ Silence, ex- 

cept to what I shall demand of you! What is the pass- 
word at the gates ?” 

The Sepoy was silent, until the point of Jeffur’s dag- 
ger penetra‘ed the skin of his throat; then he gasped 
out, * Delhi !” 

“That is well! Where is your bungalow ?” 

“ By the river ghaut.” 

He indicated, with his finger, the direction as he 
spoke. 

Jeffur nodded. Then, motioning 
keep a eo eye on their prisoner, he went to the sen- 
try-box, and whispered hastily to the sisters, ‘‘ Come 
forth at once! There is now only one chance of escape ! 
| Follow meat once! Oh, would that the day were yet 
an hour in its coming !” 

A hazy, purplish flash of light from the east at this 
moment, lit up the tops of the tallest minarets and eu- 
polas in the ciiy. 

* On! on!” added Jeffur, in anxious tones. 
me!” 

He entwined his arm, now, in that of the Sepoy, while 
the Highlander and Dennis escorted the sisters. 

“To your bungalow at once!” said Jeffur to the Se- 
poy; “and, if you would save your life, you will bring 
from it two female dresses of the country, and as much 
other apparel that may disguise, for a passing glance or 
so, two men, as you have.” 

“On my head be it!” said the Sepoy, who, since the 
touch with the dagger of Jeffur, had shook with fear. 

Skirting the side of the Assembly House, and passing 
down a narrow lane, with wretched huts on each side of 
it, the Sepoy led them to a more open space, not far 
from the river, and then, pointing to a thatched bunga- 
low, he said, “ Lord of my fate, wait but a few momeuts, 
and I will return with ail that you want.” 

“Good, oh, comrade,” said Jeflur, “but I prefer go- 
ing with you.” 

The Sepoy nearly howled with rage; buat the strong 
grasp of the young warrior was upon him ; and the blood 
trom the slight wound in his neck, yet slowly trickled 
down on to his breast. 

“So be it,” he said. “ We are in the hands of fate.” 

“ Very true,” said Jeffur. 

The Sepoy led the way to the bungalow, at the door of 
which he tapped gently, and then opened it without fur- 
|ther ceremony. A Hindoo woman, of one of the lowest 
|castes, came forward to meet him. 

“ Quick ?” said Jeffur. 

| The Sepoy spoke harshly and hastily to his wife, in 

|explanation of the wants of Jeffur; aud the clothivg was 

|quickly procured, 

| “Is my lord content?” he said. 

Re Happy is he,” said Jeffur, “ who is content with lit- 

itle. Come along.” 

The Sepoy understood perfeetly well that Jeffur did 

;not intend to part with him yet. It would have been 

\the height of indiscretion to do so ; therefore, he dogged- 
ly proceeded along with his captors. It was at this mo- 
ment that a loud gong sounded in the direction of the 

, Assembiy House, and several shots were fired in a 

| dropping, irregular manner. 

The escape, and the fate of the sentinel by the corner 
of the wall, had been discovered, and this was the drop- 
ping fire of the different sentries to alarm the main 
guard. A dark, malicious smile, came over the face of 
the Sepoy, and then, as some fear for his own safety 
erossed his mind, he said, ‘“ My lord will not sacrifice 
me for no good to himself ?” 

“No,” said Jeffur, “but we want a boat! He who 
procures me one is a friend; he who does not is a foe !” 

The Sepoy did not seem to thivk this was very logical 
He uttered, 
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in a low tone, an impreeation, and then he said, “ This 
way !—this way !” 

The young chief paused but a moment or two, t 
hastily cover up the few articles of English costumet h 
the sisters had on, with the clothing from the Sepoy’s 
bungalow; and then, handing the other apparel to the 
Highlander and the Irishman, he said, “ At a distance, 
probably these may save you from a shot and a pursuit, 
although they would be no disguise for half a momeut 
on close inspection. Hide your uniforms as best you 
may, and place these cloths round your heads.” 

These directions were quickly obeyed, and the whole 
party reached a small ghaut, or water-stairs, below 
which several native boats were seen laying idly swaying 
to an fro in the stream. 

“Oh, Jeffur!” whispered Bessie, “whither shall we 
go for safety ?” 

“ As heaven is my judge, I hardly know!” sail the 
young chief; “but if we can get out of Cawnpore, we 
shall, perhaps, be able to find a route of safety! As 
for me, I must, I fancy, to the hills!” 

“You? Oh,no! With us, and with all who are 
friends to us, you will be safe and honored!” 

Jeffur shook his head. 

“In calmer moments, perhaps, yes,” he said; “ but, 
unhappily, the blood of your countrymen is up! I have 
fought in the ranks of the Nana, and my dress and arms 
would at once, without further inquiry, procure me a 
shameful or a horrible death, by order of the first En- 
glish officer, who might chance to have me in his 
power!” 

“Can that be possible ?” 

“It is too true! Friends are now confounded with 
foes, and those who have but drawn the sword for India 
are strung up, like dogs, along with those who have mas- 
sacred the mother and the babe! I dare not trust your 
countrymen at present!” 

“Then farewell to India fur many a long year!” said 
Bessie, mournfully. 

ing’ had reached the steps leading to the water, when, 
from the terrace of a house close at hand, a loud and 
peremptory voice challenged them. 

“Who goes there ? Hillo! The guard there !” 

It was as Jeffur had suspected. All the ghauts, down 
to the most insignificant, had been made posts or guard- 
houses, so that they were equivalent to so many gates 
to the city. It was such a contingency as this that had 
made Jeffur so anxious, to get the proper pass-word of 
the night. 

“The Nana’s orders!” said Jeffur, in a loud and 
steady voice. “I bear his signet as my authority !” 

“ And the pass-word ?”’ 

Now it was that Jeffur shook a little, for he could not 
be sure that what the Sepoy had told him was really and 
truly the pass; but there was no resource but to risk it; 
so he said, with all the ease and boldness he could as- 
sume, “ Delhi!” 

“That is well! Pass on !” 

Jeffur drew a long breath of relief, and a tender 
glance passed between him and Bessie. 

“To the boats!” said Jeffur to the Sepoy. “You 
shall not be injured; but our own safety makes it im- 
perative that you should go with us for some distance. 
We will land you in safety, and you shall be paid for your 
apparel and your time.” 

“Tt is well, O King!” said the Sepoy, with a touch of 
sareasm in his tone and manner. 

At that early hour in the morning, the boats were left 
quite unmanned and unprotected. Jeffur motioned to 
the Highlander and Dennis to enter one and hand in the 
sisters. For his own part, the necessity of keeping a 
close watch onthe Sepoy, made it imperative thot he 
should, for the time, leave all other matters to his com- 
panions. 

{To be continued in our next 
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“Upon my word and honor, Margaret, ycu pay me a 
high compliment! How long have you thought me a 
simpleton? Do you suppose I cannot see the way be- 
fore me clearer than that? It is not a bit use of talking 
to women about business,” he continued, chafing consid- 
erably. ‘They can’t understand it.” 

“ My dear husband, your interest and mine are the 
same,” she gently said. “If I beg you to be cautious 
and prudent, it is for your sake as much as mine. 
Think of the children.” 

“T do think of them, and of you, too. It is for 
their future that [am anxious to amass wealth. Were I 
a single man, with only myself to look to, I might go 
on in the old humdrum way. Twelve hundred a year 
would suffice me well.” : 

Adam Grainger no doubt spoke as he thought; that 
if he had nobody but himself, he would be content 
with his salary. He was unconscious how thoroughly 
he was mistaken; he was unconscious that the specu- 
lating mania had fastened upon him, and that the 


his family, but the fever of the disorder. There is no 
cure for it, none, until it hashad its course. A pretty 
sharp cure comes then. 

The time went on to Autumn; say rather the be- 
ginning of Winter. No particular change had yet 
taken place, save perhaps in the manner of Mr. Grain- 
ger; anxiety, disappointment, and hope deferred, were 
rendering his naturally sweet temper an irritable one. 
The Great Trebeddon Mines could not be said to have 
failed, and they could not be said to have prospered; 
they were hovering between the two. One of the un- 
happy speculators who had purchased a right in them 
was in the habit of likening them to the horse-leech; 
since they sucked all the money that could be 
raised, and were continually asking for more. 
Give, give! give, give! was their incessant ery; 
but they seemed determined to render nothing in re- 
turn. Adam had been down to the mines. The first 
time he had remained a fortnight, and had come up 
enraptured; the second time he had remained three 
weeks, and had come up more enraptured still; and 
the third and last time, he had returned not so much 
so. Mr. and Mrs. Grainger were still in their house; not 
having yet removed to a superior one. 

* Adam,” his wife said to him about this time, her 
face wearing a look of anxious uneasiness, “I really 
must have some money to goon with. Do you kuow 
that the tradespeople are beginning to refuse further 
trust ?” 

“ Which of the tradespeople !” 

“None of them are so attentive as they formerly 
were, so anxious to send for orders. But the butcher 
is growing troublesome.” 

“An ungrateful dog!’ exclaimed Mr. Grainger. 
“Seven years, and more, have we been good customers 
to him, and paid him weekly. What does the man 
mean ?” 

* Adam, don’t be cross; that will not mend matters; 

we must be ourselves in their places before we blame 
them. It is more than six months—eight nearly— 
since they received any money, and they know you 
are no longer in the insurance office. I wonder they 
have given us credit so long as this. I have been 
wishing if you have no objection, to discharge two 
of the servants, We can do very well with the 
others.” 
“ Margaret, you will drive me wild! What in the 
world is the good of taking a gloomy view of things? 
To talk in this way, is to dispirit one for everything. 
It cannot be long, now, before we have returns; the 
ore is in the mines, and must be made to realize. We 
shall soon have money.” 

“So we have thought for the past six months,” she 
ventured to say, “and it does not come, By discharg- 
ing two of the servants, we should lessen expenses so 
far. It will be better to do it.” 

“Yes! and to stop our credit at once, by letting it 
be known in the neighborhood, that we are compelled to 
curtail our establishment! You cannot see an inch be- 
yond your nose, Margaret.” 

Mrs. Grainger thought she could sce much farther, 
but did not contest the point. “ They are asking for 
their wages,” she said. 

“ They must wait,” was his authoritative answer. 

“And there is something else being asked for. 
Though, really, Adam, I cannot bear to speak of these 
things, you take me up so sharply.” 

“ Not you, Margaret,” he said, in a softer tone; “ but 
these stupid people vex me with their folly. What is it 
that is being asked for ?” 

“The rent,” she said, in a low tone. 

“The rent! What, old Barker ?” 

“ He called when you were gone to the city yester- 
day. He said he was sorry two be pressing, but he 
feared you had got intoa mess that you would not 
readily get out of, and of course he must look to his own 
interest. He spoke civilly.” 

“ Civilly you eall it ?” foamed Mr. Grainger. “ What 
did he say—that I had got into a mess ?” 

** Mess or mesh; I did not rightly hear, and did not 
ask him. I don’t think he will wait much longer, Adam. 
Three quarters are owing now.” 

“ The insolent old miser! Afraid of three quarters 
of a year’s rent!—from me! He must have taken 
leave of his senses.” 

“ Adam, I donot think you see things quite in their 
right light. If we were as we used tobe, people would 
not mind waiting years for their money; wait, and 
never ask for it. But it is the fact of your not doing 
anything just now, of your not being in a way of making 
money that alarms them. If——” 

“T won’t talk with you any longer, Margaret,” im- 
pitiently interrupted Mr. Grainger; “ you are as sense- 
lessas they are. Not im any way of making money, 
when you know that the mining operations are going on, 
and that thousands must be on their road tous! I am 
astonished at your want of foresight, Margaret.” 

He went out of the room as he spoke, encountering 
one of the servants outside. ‘ Mr. Little has called, 
sir,”she said. ‘“ He is in the dining-room.” 

“Little! Oh, that’s right; the very man I should 








like to see. So you have returned!” he exclaimed, 


power urging him on was not the future interest of /shaking hands with his guest. 


“ Came up last night.” 

« And how go on things in Cornwall ?” 

“Well—slower than we should like to see them,” 
hesitated Mr. Little. “The fact is, there has been 
more trouble getting these mines in working order 
than any of us anticipated. Things looked so promis- 
ing at first.” 

“Do you mean to say they don’t look promising 
now ?” wrathfully demanded Mr. Grainger. He had 
been the sweetest-tempered man in the world, but 
these disappointments fretted him. 

“ They are as promising as ever.” replied Little; “but 
the difficulty is to realize the premises, We are ata 
standstill for want of money.” 

“ Not a complete standatill 7” 

“T am sorry to say we are.” 

“ Child must advance it.” 

“Child won't. Ihave just been to him, and he 
flew in a regular passion, Says he washes his hands 
of the lot, and wished the mines had been in a certain 
hot place before he had ever heard of them. But I 
eaught a whisper, down at Trebeddon, that Child had 
been burning his fingers with some other speculation, 
and had not the money to advance, I firmly believe 
it is so.” 

“Colonel Hartlebury 7" 

“ He is cleaned out. Down to his half-pay.” 
Adam sat and drummed on the table. * ew much 
is wanted now ?” he asked. 

* About two thousand pounds, we compute “ 
“Why, it was two thousand pounds three months 
ago, and you have had double that since !” came the 
interruption. 

“Tt was that influx of water that played the mis- 
chief with us. But we now believe, and with reason, 
that £2,000 would bring the ore into the market. Of 
course, every step has advanced us nearer to it.” 
“What is to be done?” 

“Can you give usa little more help, Grainger ?” 
“You may as well ask this table for help as me. 
Those bills you got me to sign and raise money upon 
will soon be due, and I don’t possess a brass farthing, 
towards meeting them. It is a good thing Mrs, 
Grainger knows nothing about the bills; they would 
worry her mind night and day.” 

“We are all in the same predicament,” cried Little. 

“No you are not,” was the quick response of Mr. 
Grainger. “ You have none of you put bills out.” 

“Tf we don’t get the ore into the market speedily 
it will play Old Goosebery with us all.” 

“ We must get it in, Little.” 

“T know we must. But I don’t see how it’s to be 
done, unless money can be found. There’s not five 
hundred pounds among us that’s available.” 

“ Have you seen Green ?” 
“No. Iam going to call upon him when I go back to 
the city. He can do nothing.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Mr. Grainger. “ We must 
stir heaven and earth about this. It would Le d>spcra- 
tion for it to fail now.” 

“ And the debtor’s jail and the Bankruptey Court 
after it,” spluttered Little. 

Adam Grainger’s face flushed hot, and he passed his 
handkerceief over it. The face grew hotter and hotter. 

“ Better set on and hang ourselves than stand that,” 
added Little, as they went out. 


You remember thosetwo remarkable plates in the 
book of “ Martin Chuzzlewit?” The wondrous city of 
Eden as it appeared in print, and the wondrous city of 
Eden as it proved in reality. You remember Martin’s 
rapture, his uplifted hands and eyes, when reverently 
contemplating the public buildings in the picture; his 
indignation at Mark Tapley’s somewhat suspicious re- 
mark, “ Perhaps they grow spontaneous ?” Just what 
the flourishing city of Eden is in print, was to the en- 
raptured mind of Martin Chuzzlewit, had the great 
Trebeddon mining scheme been to Adam Grainger; and 
just what the city proved to be when the two expectant 
travelers reached it—a feverish swamp, a wild ruin— 
had the great Trebeddon Mines faded to now. 

But did even this effect the cure, and serve to open 
the eyes of Mr.Grainger? Not it. Not yet. Ifhe bad 
had ten thousand pounds at his command, he would still 
have thrown it into the yawning gulf. But he had not 
the ten thousand. No, nor ten pounds, 

Need you be told the sequel? The Great Trebeddon 
Mines proved a failure. Whether from want of copper 
and tin, or from want of capital to disembowel them, is of 
no consequence here; they failed, and ruin overtook 
many who had connected themselves with them. _ The. 
most perfect ruin fell upon Adam Grainger. Christmas 
passed quietly, and then all the ill came rushing on at 
once. he bills he had accepted became due, and he 
was sued upon them; the report of the failure of the 
mines flew about far and wide; the landlord paid him a 
visit in the peculiar fashion loved by landlords, and all. 
the tradespeople came down upon him together. And 
soon, worse than all, Mrs. Grainger had to battle out her 
trials alone, as best she could, for her husband was 
taken to cool his ardor within the walls of the Queen’s 
Bench prison. He had better have kept to his twelve 
hundred a year! 
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the value of the property. The Doughty trustees, who had 
charge of a portion of the property, and who were not involved in 
the suit forejectment, expressed their willinguess to agree to bear 
a cost in a portion of the expenses; but, as the agent of the estate 
insisted that they should pay more than a fair proportion, they 
now refuse to pay anything. ‘The result vill be, either that the 
estate will be sold, or that the trustees of the two estates of the 
-| infant heirs will enter into a prolonged litigation. Arthur Or- 
ton can, therefore, if he cherishes any animosity towards the 
Tichborne family, hug to his beart the consolation that, if he 
could not have the estates, bis adversaries are in an equally un- 
enviable position. Certainly he is in jail, bat even there he bas 
an advantage, since the paternal gove:iment has kindly given 
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Emigration is decidedly falling off from Great Britain, und ef- 
forts are making to ameliorate the condition of the agricultural 
laborers, so as to enable them to remain at home. Jobn Ar- 
thar Roebuck is prominent in his efforts to stay the tide, and at 
a recent workingman’s banauet, held in Sheftield, Eng., bitterly 
denonnced emigration. He said he hoped that Eagland's family 


14 and 16 South William Street. NEW YORK CITY. of children will still cling to her, and that he holds to be a das- 


tard, any Englishman who incites them to seek a new home 
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The Temperance movement is making great progress in Eng- 
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The Summary of the Week. 


From England, the most welcome news we have received this 
week, is that another cable to the United States will shorily be 


in process of being laid, as the new Steamship Faraday, is ta 
ing the cable on board. 


ciate each other. 


Parliament bas abolished the sugar duties from May 1st and 
has also taken off One Penny in the Pound from the Income 
Unfortunately our Congress are now reflecting, as to the 
advisability of re-imposing the duties on Tea and Coffee and 


Tax. 


of re-establishing the Income Tax. 


The more cables that are laid, the 
more the two peoples will be brought together, and the more 
and speedy communication there is, the more they will appre- 


don,” has been wholly reorganized and remodelled, under the 
auspices of the East London Temperance Association, and has 
been converted into a Workingman's Club, Reading Room and 
Temperance [nati ute. 

From France, the news is mech the same, all parties looking 
for a sudden change in the governmeni; all, however, uncer- 
tain as to when it will take place and how. Meantime, the gov- 
ernment of Marshal MacMahon is pressing the refortification of 
Paria, and it is estimated that the present plan, if carried out, 
will cost sixty millions cf frances and three years’ labor to fortify 
Paris. The line of defence is pushed as far as Versailles and 
Montmorency, so that an invading army would henceforth have 
to form a belt of 120 instead of 60 miles. The advanced forts 
will be four to six miles distant, and the intervening spaces will 
be covered by the cross fire of powerfal artillery. The circle of 
outworks will thus be snffciently large, to enable the army to 
subsist and move outside of the city itself, and at the same time 
sufticiently circumscribed, to prevent an enemy from taking up 
a position between two forts. 

The war in Spain, like all Spanish wars, appears to have no 
conclusion. The most bombastic accounts of victories of both 
parties continue to be received, and the reported slaughters 
have been so terrific since Queen Isabella was deposed, in 1868, 
that were the telegrams true, there would not be a Spaniard left 
in the peninsula. It is probable that if the present state of af- 
fairs continues much longer in Spain, the European powers will 
be compelled to intervene. 

An extradition treaty between Creat Britian and Switzerland 


k- 


The late excitemcnt which attended the arrival in England of} has been signed. 


the Duchess of Edinburgh, has entirely subsided, and whispers 
are already going about, that the Dake has in more senses than 
one “caught a Tartar.” The middling classes look on her as 
decidedly “homely,”’and as having a temper of her own, while the 
fashionable world is thoroughly, offended by her taste in dress, 
which comprises garments of too glaring colors, to suit 


English ideas. ‘It is no secret,” says a London new 
paper writer, ‘that the leaders of the 
world pronounced the dresses 
‘valgar,’ and she is now appearing in more sober an 
chaste colcrs.” ‘Ihere are also ugly ramors that with the ex- 
ception of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess claims precedence of every one at the British 
Court. This, however, seems improbable, as, in her marriage 


In United States affairs, there is little worthy of notice, the 
attention of the whole country being painfully directed to the 
financial measures now before Congress, the Veto of the Infla- 
tion Bill by the President having met with almost universal ap- 
proval. 

From Havana, under date of April 27th, we learn that Captain- 
8-| General Concha has ordered a drift for May Ist, from the class 


fashionable! between the ages of 25 and 35 years. Persons whose income 
of the Russian Princess 


exceeds $500 per annum may commute, by the payment of a con- 
d | tmbution to the expenses of the war. He exempts discharged 


soldiers, priests, novices, only sons maintaining poor parents,and 
employees of the government ; but the latter are obliged to join 
the volunteers. tubstitutes will be accepted. 


Apy person 


liable to draft will be permitted to leave the island, on the pay- 


markets. The new discoveries reach, at the lowest estimate, 
eight millions of tons. The report of the Government exploring 
expedition, and that of H. B. M. 8, P.tre’, have not been pub- 
lished. 

Advices from Venezuela to April 12tb, state that Palgar, the 
Governor of Maracaibo,had been compelled to flee from his pro- 
vines by the people who had revolted against his despotic rule. 
He fled to the island of Oruba, whence he has siuce made his 
way to Kingston. Itis reported that President Blanco has 
oftered him the mission to France in order to keep him out cf 
the country. 





The Celebration of Queen Victoria's Birthday in 
the United States. 





In addifion to the great celebration at Richmond Va., on 
May 25th, (fall particulars of which we gave in our Inst issue), 
we are informed of an anniversary celebration, to be held on the 
same day, by Mer Majesty's subjects at Bethany College, Beth- 
any, West Virginia. E. D. Barclay, Canada, will be President 
and the Marsbals will be T. L. Brooks aud T. H. Capp, Aus- 
tralia; E.. H. Meadows, New Zealand; and J. A. Gates, Nova 
Scotia. The exercises will consist of music, prayer, and ori- 
tions, concluding with a benediction. 





Tue Deparrure or Ste Lampton Lorramwr, R. N.—The few 
days which were passed in this city by this gallant officer, com- 
prised one continued round of pleasure to him, his reception 
having far exceeded any welcome extended latterly, to any 
public man. In fact,so delighted were our citizens with this 
chivalrous captain, that he was fairly tired out in returning 
thanks for the welcome given to him, but intimated that on a 
future occasion he would return to this city, when he hoped that 
he would have an opportunity, of showing his appreciation of 
the extreme kindness of which he was the recipient, and as he 
did not sail for Europe m a steamship flying the French flag, we 
shall most provably again see him. 

EE IAI eae 

Tuc Frexcn Sreamsuir, L’ AMERIQUE, Which, as we stated in 
our last, had been towed into Plymouth, Eag., has most proba 
bly, by this time, b en surrendered to her owners, bail having 
been given for her in the sum of £125,000 Sterling, her owners 
having been telegraphed to, to send along her crew, as she was 
in fine order. S.c transit, &c. 

By the bye it would not be a bad plan for the owners of the 
French Line to have their steamships on their voyages from 
Havre to New York and v’ce ver a, convoyed by a British and an 
American Steamship, so that relief would be always at hand. 








Lorp Warrer Campsett, third son of the Duke of Argyle, 
and well known 1n New York society,since his residence here for 
one or two years in mercanti!e business, was married on April 
14th, at Camden Hill, London, to Miss Milnes, dangliter of a 
wealthy manufacturer near Glasgow. 

- ~—_-, - 

Sanp Batus.— One of the most attractive therapeutical novel- 
ties for some time past in London—recently introduced from the 
continent - consists in the erection of establishments for admin- 
istering hot sand baths as a remedy for rheumatism, recent 
cases for nervous disorders, affections of the kidneys, and all 
cases where heat is needed as the chief remedial agent. The 
advantages claimed in behalf of this method of treatment are, 
that it does not suppress respiration like the hot water bath, but 
rather increases it, and does not interfere with the respiration 
after the manner of the steam bath or Turkish bath. It is found 
that the body can endnre the influence of this kind of bath for a 
much longer time, and a much higher temperature van be ap- 
plied. 





ee - 

A Letrer From WasHINGTON says Bertha Gerolt, daughter of 
the late Prussian Minister to the United States, who entered the 
Monastery of the Visitation, in the District of Columbia, about 
three years ago, took the final vows on Saturday, February 7th, 
1873. The same day a nun died within the convent walls who had 
been immured there for twenty-five years, and belonged in the 
past to a respectable official fumily, 80 numerous in Washington. 
Witbin the same wails are a daughter of the Emperor Iturbide 
and a daughter of General Scott. A few weeks ago the daughter 
of Admiral Sands took the white veil in this convent. Her tather 
is a native of Maryland and Saperintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 
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contract, her status was definitely fixed. All accounts, however, ment of $500 in gold. 





concur, that the Dachess who was strack by the cordiad de- 


monstrations which graced her arrival, is much dissatisfied 
with the ham-dram obscurity into which she has since fallen. The 
flags have vanished, the charm has died away, and the Duchess 
Nobody knows her or takes 


drives about like a private person. 
any notice of her except in Hyde Park. 


Advices have been received from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, to 
April 18th. At that time General Domingo was expected hourly 
to arrive, with troops from the Southern part of the Island. 
Under the prevailing system, the Legislative Chambers elect the 
next President. ‘The presence of the military under Domingo, 


Iu Eagland the royal! was expected to provoke a contest between them and the adher- 


Tue Sanpwica Istayps.—Prince Lelilohoku, brother of the 
present king of the Sandwich Islands, and heir apparent to the 
throne, intends to make a tour in the United States, and pro- 
bably a journey to Earope, during the present year. He isa 
young man of uncommon promise, well educated, and of a fina 
personal appearance and pleasant mauners. With him will come 


Mrs. Bernice Pauabi Bishop, wife of the late Minister of Foreiga 
for the presidency, he foreigners Affairs, Mr. Charles R. Bishop, aud a highly cultivated and 
residing at Port-au-Prince were sendin their valnables to the charming lady, one of the high nobility of the old mative sace, 

. 8 : 8 ranking next ts the king. Her hnsband is a native of New York, 
different Consular residents for safety, and numbers of them}, gentleman of large wealth, and the leading ban‘er of the 
were leaving the Island. Every appearance indicates probable | islands. 


bloodshed. ‘ 
The American Minister, Hon. E. D. Bassett, was actively en- Sana is defended as “ one of the feeders of the English lan- 
sat 3 | gaged in looking after the interests of resident Americans. A guage.” It is one that many of our commonest English words, 
os Claimant to the Tichborno estates,is occasionally spoken number of improvements, which have been in progress, were | 5U¢b 4s “ fun,” “ donkey,” and “ conandram,” were once slang. 
of in the London papers, but there is much satisfaction ex-| summarily stopped. Among these were the works for the sup-| 4 curious set of English phrases is given by a recent writer: “* A 
pressed, that he is now receiving his deserts, He bas, how-| ply of the water from a mountain reservoir, the superintenfent wise — be puzzled, that a Welsh rabbit should mean a 
ever, not lost much in being deprived rom a é dan : po *s . | piece of toasted cheese, so he decided that it must be a corrup- 
gr ee of o— pn all that is| of which was Henry F. Liventzal, of Philadelphia. Basiness| tion of Welsh rare-bit.. The public believed him, and took to 
3 _be . 2 ) wou da have come into a| was entirely prostrated, and the rainy season bid thus far proved | spelling it accordingly, so thet even now the best edition ot 
barren inheritance, and is likely to live in a far better and an in-| very unhealthy, the mortality among the natives from fever be- | Webster's dictionary, gives it as ‘ properly Welsh rare-bit." Now, 
. 3 | very y, y 8 5 : prope . 
finitely less embarrassing style, whither he has gone, than he | ing very large. the whoie of this, is stuff and nonsense; the very name — 
could have done in the b ial i } ; oe is a fiction, and Welsh rabbit is a genuine slang term, belong- 
preci ni -* “ prsmsse ty — he made so} From Panama we learn by the latest advices, that the reports of ing to a large group which describe in the same humorons way 
eaenet ggle. at the estates will be lost in | immense deposits of Guano that had been discovered on the main- | the special dish, or product, or peculiarity of a particular dis- 
—- be — of the expenses attendant upon the land of South Pern, is confirmed to the satisfaction of the whcle —. a —— “= Essex -— ty " per | “ _—_ 
recent trisls. Tho trustees of tha estate have had to|conntry. Tke analysi i ion a calf; a Field-lane duck is a baked sheep's head; Glasgow 
. ysis of samples of the greater part of it, shows - 
bear tho of the legal proceedings, the costs | it to be equal in qaality to the best Chincha Guano, an article mmngianien, or Geneeel Sate, os Saves Magens, ane wee _ 


j ‘ ‘ - - e rings; Irish apricots, or Munster plums, are potatoes; G 
of which amount to over £209,000, which is more than| that now readily commands the price of £14 the ton in foreign| sweetmeats = shrimps, aud a Jerusalem pony is a donkey.” 


family live in the quietest possible manner. The crimson ents of the other candidat 
liveries are bronght out only on special occasions. The car- 
riages are well appointed and well horsed, but otherwise of the 
simplest character, and the royal arms on the panels are hardly 
visible. It is possible that the Duchess misses some of the state, 
to which she has been accustomed at home. At any rate she 
has dropped very much out of sight for the present. 
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St. George’s Society of the City of New York. 


The eighty-eighth anniversary of this old-established society, 
was celebrated in this city, on St. George's Day, April 23rd., by 
# grand banquet at Delmonico’s, and was attended By nearly 
two hundred and fifty persons, making it one of the most suc- 
cessful on record. The hall was gaily decorated with English, 
American, and Russian flags, while over the president’s chair, 
an oil painting of the Queen in her stat: robes was hung. The 
president of the Society, Henry C. Pellew, presided, and among 
the gentlemen present were: Sir Edward Thornton, Minister to 
Washington; Sir Lambton Lorraine, Le Chevalier Bodesco, Rus- 
sian Minister; R. Gordon, of St. Andrew's Society; Judge Brady, 
of St. Patrick’s Society; Isaac H. Bailey, of the New-England 
Society; Gen. Hancock, E. M. Archibald. British Consul, aud 
Pierrepont Edwards, Vice-''onsnl; ex-Mayor Samuelson, 
of Liverpool; Clark Bell, the Reverend Dr. Rylance, John 
G. Dale, the Reverend F. Babbitt, the Reverend F. Sill, 
Richard Goodwin, and Capt. Brown, of the City of Richmond. 
The president, Henry C. Pellew, made the first address, in 
which he paid a tribute to the English soldiers in the Ashantee 
war, and to the memory of Dr. Livingstone, with a reference at 
the close, to the present amicable relations between England 
and America. Sir Edward Thornton spoke of Great Britain's 
new ties with Russia, and was followed by Chevalier Bodisco, 
the Russian Consul-General. Speeches were then made by Judge 
Brady, of the St. Patrick’s Society, (who, unquestionably, made 
“the” speech of the evening); Isaac H. Bailey, of the New-Eng- 
land Society and R. Gordon, of the St. Andrew's Society. The 
toast of ‘The Armies and Navies of England and the United 
States,” was responded to by General Hancock and Captain 
Lorraine. 

Tae Toms or Perranca was opened on the 8th of December 
last, by a committee appointed by the Bovolenta Academy. The 
bones of the poet, instead of being collected in a wooden or 
metal box, were merely spread on a common board; they were 
damp, partly mouldy, and of amber color. The size of the 
bones shows that Petrarch was of middle stature. A statement 
has been drawn up and signed by the delegates, and deposited 
in a sealed bottle in the tomb, which has been closed again. 








Doctors snp Patients.—The Golos, a Russian journal, gives 
some medical statistics concerning the proportion between the 


number of physicians and the inhabitants of that country. Ip 
tbat vast territory there is but one to '7,800 souls, whoreas in 
lialy the proportion is one to 2,280. There are Governments, 
such as that of Perm, for example, and circles like that of Teher- 
dinck. where the ratio is still weaker, one doctor only for 60,- 
000 persons. For surgeons, there is one for 12,400 inhabitants; 
whilst in England it is one per 3,180. There exists in Russia one 
hospital for a group of 175,000 in Prassia it is one per ¥2,00 5); 
one for women in labor, per 6,000,000 inhabitants; one hospice for 
fondlings, per 1,350.0:0; one of lunatics for 390,0 0; one es- 
tablishment of deaf and dumb per 11,000,000. Military aid, 
adds the Golos, is better distributed, there being one hospital 
for 5,000 soldiers; in Prussia it is one for 1,250. 





Spreap or Evancenism IN Russia.--A fasbionable paper at 
St. Petersburg, the Grashdanin, expresses great alarm at the 
spread of Protestantism in Russia, In an article entitled “A 
new Apo:tle in the grund monde of St. Petersburg,” it describes 
the enthusiastic attachment with which Lord Radstock (who is 
the ‘* new apostle”) bas inspired the aristocratic circles of the 
capital. The ladies of the nobility, says the writer, daily sends 
him dozens of invitations to religious conferences, go in crowds 
to hear his sermons in the American Church, and sing English 
psalms with him in bis own language. The Grashdanin says 
that it would not have aliuded to these matters if what is done 
by the mothers of the future supporters of the State and by 
persons occupying eminent positions in Russian society were 
not of the highest importance to their children and their sub- 
ordinates. The example of the highest classes, it adds, is apt 
to have a strong influence on the country generally; already in 
Southern Russia whole villages have virtually gone over to the 
Protestant religion, by forming themselves into a sect named 
the ‘‘Sandists,’’ and a seminary has been formed at Berlin for 
traiaing Protestant missi ies to conve:t the Russians, 








Rerigiovs Orpers iy Austria.—In Cisleithania (says the Co- 
logne Gazette, of the 7th of April) there exist at the present 
time, as it is reported to the Allegemeine Zeitung, on the ground 
of official communications, not less than 25 male and 27 female 
orders, which inhabit 463 monasteries and 290 nunne ies. In 
the year 1851, and, therefore, shortly before the commencement 
of the concordat reaction, there were only 417 monasteries and 
152 nunneries, with 6,379 monks and 4,3i6 nuns. At the pre- 
sent time there are respectively, according to the last enumera- 
tion of the year 1871, 7,290 monks and 6,0 1 nuns, together, 
13,281. Since 1851 the Jesuit fatbers have etrikingly increased 
in number ; there were then only three Jesuit cloisters, with 16 
members, while in 1871 there were 37 cloisters,ith 527 members, 
to which there must now likewise be added the many who are 
banished from Germany and Italy, and find in Austria a friendly 
asylam and in the homes of the aristocracy a special protection. 
In addition, the Liguorians, which are affiliated on the Jesuits, 
bave very greatly increased. In 1851 they did not possess a 
single monastery or nunnery; now they have eleven, with 205 
inmates. The tons of St. Francis, who are also mendicant 
monks, possess now J10cloisters (ten more than in 1°51), which 

ber 1,451 i tes, the increase of which amounts to 176. 
Of Benedictines there are 1,003, who live in twenty-five splendid 
abbeys, and belong to the richest owners of land in Austria; and 
the Freres Ignorantins and the school sisters, of whom 
there were before the Concordat scarcely any, show, the 
former in 1871 astanding of ninety-three, with seven elois- 
ters; the latter 567,forty-nine cloisters, besides many other clojs- 
ters, the female educational institutions and boarding schools 
for daughters, which are supported by tke rich and bigher 
classes. The education given im the-e is of course bigotedly 
Catholic. The most cloisters3 and mouks are found relatively in 
the Tyrol, where oneness of religions belief prevails, and in 
which there is for eyery 367 inhabitants a monk or a nun. After 
this province comes Salzburg. Lower Austria bas 140 cloisters, 
bat least of ali schismatic and heretical Bukowina, where there 





Hydriotaphia. 





This is the new Greek compound word for Urn Burial, or as 


its advocates call it—Cremation—which is just now exciting so 


much interest among the learned and scientific in Europe and 
America. 


The press in both hemispheres is pro and con; meetings 


are held, earnest and energetic speeches are made, yet the sys- 
tems of burning or interring the dead, have each so many ad- 
vantages and so many disadvantages, that it would almost seem 
tbat the best plan to dispose of the bodies of our departed 
friends, wouid be to ship them on board a steamship manned by 


French officers and crew, when unless they were picked up by 
some passing steamship, they would be effectually disposed of. 

The following interesting remarks, in reference to the subject 
of Cremation, from Judge Lochrane, of Georgia, will be read 
with interest: 

“There are few sabjects which we would less expect our 
names to be unwarrantably used in connection with, than that 
of the grave, and I must express some surprise at the author of 
the letter using my name, while, in bis chasteness of diction and 
poetry of thought I could not complain of the flattering elo- 
quence with which | am made to speak in the letter referred to. 
Yet in the sentiments attributed I am both pained and startled. 
{ would not destroy by fire the forms which in life we cherished. 
I would not innovate the customs of Christianity. I would not 
blot out the cemetery even with its shadows, and destroy the 
memories that weep over the forms that lie sleeping in its mist 
of tears —for with all poetry or imagivation can paint of the 
ses of the grave, we can see through the drapery of shadows 
the star of hope and the soul in all its features of beauty bright: 
ened rising to where angels in the golden glitter of their circling 
wings crown it immortal; and while affection mar be troubled 
with the material destinies of the grave, and may bend in agony 
over the resting places of the dead, still there is a light of faith 
that makes the spot hallowed and holy, whether sculptured 
shafts adorn it, or the dews trickling from the stars freshen the 
flowers that grow overit. ‘I'he burial of the body becomes a 
matter of less importance in view of the faith that retarns it (o 
its mother earth. In tbat revelation ‘it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body,’ and we shall not all sleep, but ‘ we 
shall all be changed, ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last tramp.’ But in the materialistic view, 1 could not en- 
tertain tbe idea of reversing the customs of ourage and civiliza- 
tion by erecting funeral pyres. Who could entertain the thought 
of taking the little wasted forms we have gathered to our breasts 
and strained to our hearts, when God has summoned them to 
His kingdom: the eyes that sought us when dimmed; the lips 
we kissed when cold; the arms that twined around us when 
pulseless; when to cut off a curl is done with more tenderness 
than if they were in life, nud a rude word or touch would shock 
us to tears--I say who could entertain the thought of putting 
these little cherished forms in flames of fire to burn into ashes ? 
Until my heart becomes stone and its fountains are dried up, 
such a sentiment would give me a shock of agony, and stick 
like a knife in my memory.” 





that they have already, in spite of the resistance of the Tonqui- 
nese, occupied Henoi, and annexed five provinces, which, how- 
ever, they have some difficulty in pacifying;and tbat they found 
the Sonkoi navigable into the southern portion of the western 
provinces of China, The writer clears up the puzzle as to the 
sudden strength displayed by the Chinese against the Mussul- 
mans. ‘The Chinese had the aid of French ritles, and, as is be- 


manage colonies, but an open water-road into Southwestern 
China ought to give them a mo-t important trade. 
~—_P> 





Portuguese sailors find themselves, they invariably, on Good 


Friday, go through the ceremony of flogging Judas Iscariot, In 
London, this year, on Good Friday, the Portnguese and South 
American vessels, lying in the London Docks, commemorated 
their usual annual custom. At daybreak a block of wood 
roughly carved, to imitate the betrayer, clothed in a sailor’ 
suit, with ared worsted cap on the head, was hoisted by a rope 
round the neck into the fore-rigging. ‘The crews of the various 
vessels then went to chapel; on their return abcut 11 A. M., 
amid shouts, and great jeering and derision, the figure was low- 
ered, cast into the dock, and ducked three times, then hoisted 
aboard, kicked round the deck, and lashed to the capstan. The 
crew, who by this time had worked themselves into a state of 
frantic excitement, with knotted ropes, proceeted to lash the 
effigy, a first in a body, then in pairs, and kept up the flovging, 
till every vestige of clothing had been cut to tatters. During alt 
this the ship’s bell kept up an incessant clang, and the captains 
of the ships, looking on admiringly, served ont goes of grog to 
the exbausted men. ‘Those not engaged in the flogging, kept 
upasort. f rude chant, intermingled with epith ts anything 
but complimentary to Judas. At one o'clock the dummies were 
walethad, and conveyed with much ceremony to the galley, 
where they were burned amidst the cheers of the sailurs and 
the crowd. 

The Spectator, commenting on the performance, says:—‘* A 
more barbarous mode of commemorating the mild reproval, 
‘Judas, betrayest thou the Sun of Man with a kiss? than a cere- 
mony, the like of which Dickeus invented to express the pye- 
ternatural malignity of his hideous dwarf, Quilp, can hardly 
be conceived, But Christianity itself asgames iu different coun- 
tries shapos, at least, as divergent as that of Dicken’s brutal 
dwarf, and that of the perfect man.” 





Tue Great Evenr or 1874, was the opening on Monday eve- 
ning of P. T. Barnum’s Roman Hippodrome, on the block 
bounded by Madison and Fourth Avenues, 26th and 27th Streets. 

As with everything undertaken by P. I. Barnum, it wasa 
success, and in this instance—colloesal—not only artistically, 
bot financially, soa ¢ theusands having been unable to obtain 
admission, although ten thousand succeeeded in squeezing in. 
On the first night, as on each subsequent cvening, everything 


progressed in the smoothest manner, and ‘The Congress ot 

Nations” was received with reiterated cheering, it being yn- 

questionably the finest and grandest pageant ever seen on the 

American stage. The Chariort Races, tha Hurdle Races and the | 
Steeple Chases were sq fyil of egciiement and so realistic in ther 





, 
i pt gt that they stirred the enthusiasm of the andienoe 
gn 


were greeted with frenzied cheers, We have nes »- ’ 


is only one monk for every 10,239 inbabitanis. ‘Ta Silesia there | refer to one-tenth of the inteyesting sights whie* ~ pace to 


are six monasteries and thirteen nunneries. Morayia bas fitty- | 
five, and Galicia 136 diverse cloister , 


a 


gigantic enterprise, but our readers »- = competes this 


The St. George’s Cricket Club. 





Tus successful organization held its Annual Dinner in this 
city on Saturday, Aprii 18th. 

Mr. John G. Dale, the President of the Club, occupied the 
chair, and, after the usual routine, gave the toasts of “lhe 
Queen,” ‘The President of the United States,” and ‘‘ The Game 
of ** Cricket,” which were received with due honor, the last being 
responded to by Mr. Vinten, the Treasurer of the Club. 

The St. George's Cricket Clab has existed nearly forty yeara, 
and the Secretary states, that the coming season would probably 
be the most important one ever held in this country, 
as there was much activity iv the cricket world this year, and 
new clubs are being founded in various parts of the country. 
The St. George's Cricket Clab will have wany formidable ad- 
versaries to encounier, and he hopes the cricketers of New York 
would continns to support. the club, and enable it to maintain 
its proud position as one of the leading clubs in the country. 
He then briefly reviewed tae past few seasons, and said he attri- 
buted much of the success of the club in the field of late years 
to the remarkable unanimity and good teeling which bad existed 
emong the principal players. Should this continue, he had lit- 
tle doubt the club would prove victorious in all its matches, as 
all its best players of last year would play again, with the addi- 
tion of several good men. Matches were beim, arranged with 
the following clubs, in addition to those in this neighborhood = 
Philadeplphia, Germantown, Young America’s, Marion, Boston, 
Waltham, Toronto, Syracuse, and others, Matches are also to 
be played with the Boston and Athletic Base-Ball Clubs, pre 
vions to their departure for England iu July. An invitatioa has 
been received to take part in a cricket tournament to be held in 
Halifax, in August,at which it is expected some of the members 
will be present. The St. George's Cricket Club Ground, at 
Eigbth street, Hoboken, is being rapidly prepared for play, 
which is expected to commence as soon after May Ist, as the 
weather becomes settled, 





———- 








Frexcn Conquests IN Cocuin-Cutna.—A correspondent of the 
London Times, announces that the French in Cochin-China are 
engaged in the conquest of Tonquin, a dependency of Assam; 


heved, ot French cflicers, who materially aided in the conquest 
of the Mohammedan capital, Talifoo. The French cannot 


Froaa:nxe Jupas Iscanior.,—In all parts of the world, wherever 


Mary Magdalen on the Stage. 





A PARISI\N BIBLICAL DRAMA. 





MasseENer's new oratorio, or sacred drama, of ‘* Vary Mo‘zda- 
len,” is meeting with much success in Paris. 1t was performed 
at the Odeon in February last. It has now been tranpterred to 
the Opera Comique (Salle Favart),an odd place vertainly for 
such a composition ; still it must be remembered that Mehul's 
‘+ Joseph " is one of the stock-pieces in the repertoire, The com- 
poser disavows the designation of oratorio for ** Marie Magde- 
line.” He claims for it, says toe Londen Atheonenm, the title 
of a sacred drama, conceived in the modern spirit and not in- 
tended to express evangelical sentiments ; it is, in faci, a pie- 
ture ofa country and of an epoch, with dramatic development. 
M. Thomas, with the natural predilection for bis pupil, calls 
‘*Marie Magdaleine” the ‘‘ adorable poetry of a sublime drama" 
in which the composer has steered clear of heaviness and dryness, 
and bas shown himself a colorist with charm and brilliancy. 
The execution of this work at the Opera Comique is not like that 
ofa regular opera. There is at the back of the stage a scene in 
‘* pseudo-Renaissance ” style. The orchestra is placed on the 
front of this scene. with the choralists in the foreground, all 
dressed in long, white tunics, with white bands round their 
foreheads. Madame Carvalho, who is Marie Mogdaleine, and 
Madille. Frank, who is Martha the sister, have biblical costumes: 
but M. Duchesne, who sings the masic of J. ss, and M. Bonhy. 
who is Judus, have plain evening dresses, The representatioa 
was, therefore, semi-theatrical and semi-concert like. Ti 
drama is divided into four parts. The first is supposed to ws g 
in a rural scene with the setting sun. J. dis denounces = 
Migdzeine before the Pharisees and Scribes, but Jesus fg 
venes. In the second part we have “La Pecheresse rey veo” i 
her own house, converted into a temple for the div vinios, in 
which a chorus of scrvants and a prayer ore the sn ar mtd 
pieces. In the third section is Golgotha, with .% .ij¥ on the 
‘ ross, taunted as the King of the Jews, in a 8a°vy 6 chorus, In 
the third and final part is the scene of the Fepruichre, with the 
dialogue between Mare and the holy Women. The music 
which attracted the most attention ag the instrumental 
indeed, the type is regarded as more gym phonic than vocal 
although in the last category were & duet between M_rie and 
Martha, a daet between J sus and Marie, and a solo of the latter 
M. Colonne, of the Odeon, conducted the music. A chorus in 
the second act, ‘* Le seuil est pare dé fleurs rares,” won special 
favor. ; 





Foss. Human Kaces.—At tha latest week's sitting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. De Quatrefages laid before it, the 
second part of the work he is publishing, with the co-operation 
of M, Hamy, one of his assistants at the Museum, entitled Cran a 
ethnica. He dwelt especially on the two fossil remains of a mata 
and woman, discovered in 1868 at Cro-Magnon, a locality on the 
bauks of the Vezere. He considera them to be types of a sec. 
ond pre-historic race of men the firs; being represented by a 
skeleton found same years back at Canstadt. Both thege races 
were dolichaosphalous, that is, having the head lengthened ont 
backwards; but in other respects they are quite @issimilar: the 
cranium of the Neanderthal presenting a low, tbat of Cro-Mag- 
non a high, forehead. According to Praner-Bey, a “harmon- 
ious” head is that which is both dolichocephalous and dolichops 
that is, combined with @ long face; this harmony is pecoliarly 
visible in the skull of the inbabitaate of the valley of the Vezere- 
The woman's cranium is unfortupately incomplete; neverthelens 
the parentage of race with thet of the man is perfectly recog- 
nizable. Other specimens %f the same human family have been 
found in the neighboriz,g localities of La Madelaine and tau- 
gerie-Basse, where % skull bas been found known among wn- 
thropologists “3 that ot the “crashed man.” M. De Quatrefagem 
epamersted several other places in France, especially near tho 
Pyrenees, where human remains had been found. A'l of them, 
however, differed from those exhnmed near Menton by M, 
Riviere; not, however, from those found at Cantalapo, in the 
Campagna di Koma, and again in the Neapolitan territory, which 
belong to the race uf Cro-Maguon. ‘he latter seems to Lave 
reached as far as Holland, aud to bave formed the principa! popu. 
lation of the south-west of France, hence it may have sent off 
colonies to Italy and the valley of the Meuse during th, qua- 
ternary period. M. De Quatyetages even asserts that ‘here are 
stili some solitary sp¢7{mens of it existing to this dey," He says 
that he remar’- |. woman some time ago in th+, Landes, whose 
facia) ~esign corresponded exactly with, that which might be 
‘presumed to have been that of Cro-Magnon during life. Severeb 
Basque crania also, collected by Drs. Broca and Velasco, pre- 
sent features of the same kind, especially the exaggerated di- 
ameter between the temples. But the present habitat of this 








, : se ~«y rely, that it surpasses 
pything of the ggrf ever ~2en in the United States. ' ] 


race is Africa, and more especially Kabylia, Algiers, 
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Time is on the Wing. 


. By Epwaxp M. Youxe. 





Time is on the wing, 
Swiftly he is fiying; 
Gaily laugh and sing, 
Leave to Zephyrs sighing. 
Haste, without delay 
Fill the cup of pleasure; 
Sip it while you may; 
rain the lees at leisure. 


Eyes are beaming bright, 
Ruby lips are pouting; — 
When the heart is right 
Grieve it not by douLting. 
Swarming myriads gay 
In the sunshine cluster; 
One brief sammer’s day 
Basking in its lustre. 


Birds, whose warblings fill 
All the groves with gladne is 
Sweetly, as they trill, 
Breathe no notes of sadness. 


While, on all sides round, 
Cheerfally inciting 

11 asures that abound 
iver are inviting. 

Moping mute along, 
Nursing melancholy 

Mist the merry throug, 
Seems the height of jolly. 


With a conscience clear, 

When the heart beats cheery, 
Let po morbid fear 

Make it dull and dreary. 
Time is on the wing, 

Swittly he is flying ; 
Gaily langh and sing, 

Leave to zephyrs sighing. 


THE TWO QUEENS: 


A SEQUEL TO 
GRACE O'MALLEY: 


An Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 











By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER I1.—(Continued). 


During their march along the banks of Lough Corrib, 
they had seized upon seyeral boats, and when every- 
thing was ready, these boats were filled with soldiers, 
and an attempt made to force a passage to the island, 
As they rowed over the lake, the soldiers were surprised 
at observing no signs of life about the eastle. The 
quictness of death seemed to be over the place, and the 
English congratulated themselves on the prospect of 
gaining an easy victory. They reached the rocks, and 
finding that to seale them-was impracticable, they pulled 
to the stone pier. Then they disembarked as quietly as 
possible. ‘They found the drawbridge up, and the port- 
cullis down. The smallness of the jetty necessitated 
their standing in a compact body, and their commander 
was deliberating on the best means of gaining admission 
to the stronghold. 

Suddenly the air was rent with a terrifie shock, and 
the surrounding mountains gave back the echoes of fifty 
eannons, while the unfortunate English were mowed 
down by the iron hail, that was poured upon them from 
the castle turrets. Then a wild panic ensued, for they 
had never caleulated upon such a reception. The shrieks 
of the wounded were terrible, while the dead were 
trampled out of all reeognition by the ‘heavy feet of the 
struggling soldiers, who were being shot down by an un- 
seen fue, without the opportunity of returning a blow. A 
rush was made for the boats, while dozens of the men 
threw down their accoutrements, and plunging into the 
water, endeavored to swim out of harm’s way. 

But the murderous fire of their enemy, continued to 
pursue them; and those who escaped drowning, were 
riddled with musket balls. Two of the boats were 
pierced by sbet, and sunk with their occupants; and out 
of about two hundred men, not more 
managed to join their comrades on shore. 

This futile attempt convinced the commandant that 
he could only hope to reduce the castle by a protracied 
siege 

A battery of ten guns was consequently erected, and 
a steady fire opened, with a view of effecting a breach in 
the castle walls. Large bodies of men were employed 
in constructing huge rafts, from timber that they cut 
down in the neighborhood. ‘The fire of the battery, was 
answered by the castle guns, which thundered out de- 
fiance to the besieger:. 

The roar of artillery and the hissing of bombs, filled 
the air with hideous sounds for days, while the destruc- 
tion of the English, by the fire from the castle, was s¢ 





great, that the commandant ordered trenches to be| 


thrown up, for their better protection. The construction 


of a pontoon was also proceeded with, as it was hoped, through the English lines. 


than a dozen! 


| mated and encouraged her soldiers with feats of pe nal 


| daring 
ati e 


On the completion of the pontoon, the English pro- 
‘ceeded to the construction of a “sow,” to be placed on 
the pontoon and taken to the castle, there to be used for 
battering purposes. 

This “sow” was constructed of strong planks, iron 
hoops, cow hide, and made proof against musket balls. 
Like the wooden horse used by the Greeks at the siege 
of Troy, it was, on completion, filled with warriors, to 
the number of fifty, who were armed with spears, hand 
grenades, battering rams, and small cannon. The por- 
toon upon which stood this ponderous machine, was then 
rowed across to the island, and being got in position, un 
der what was considered the weakest part of the castle, 
the soldiers commenced to batter the walls. 

Repeated and concentrated fire at a given spot, scon 
began to have an effect. But, in the meantime, the de- 
fenders were not idle; they had continued to pour a gall- 
ing fire upon the “sow,” but without doing material 
damage. ‘They then directed their attention to protect- 
ing the spot, against which the guns were directed, by 
means of large pieces of rock. The besiegers, however, 
worked away with strong determination, and a large 
breach led them to hope that success would, at length, 
crown their efforts. A signal was then made for the 
rest of the troops to embark on board the rafts, and cross 
over to the island, ready to storm the castle. 

But this movement was premature. Grace had caused 
a huge cauldron of boiling lead to be prepared on the 
walls, immediately over the “ sow.” At a given signal 
the molten metal was poured on to the machine, and in 
afew minutes, the ponderous wooden ark was wrapped 
in a sheet of tlame. 

Then ensued a seene of the most horrible description, 
and a death-struggle took place in the “ sow,” that ean 
be better imagined than described. Those who managed 
to escape, wounded and burnt, precipitated themselves 
into the water, only to meet a certain death from the 
musket balls of the defenders. A murderous fire was 
also directed against the rafts, and many a brave fellow 
was riddled with bullets. 

The sufferings of the unfortunate wretches who had 
been unable to escape from the burning “ sow,” were 
horrible and appalling, but the awful scene culminated 
at length, in a ghastly denouement. ‘The flames caught 
the store of powder, and other combustibles that had 
been placed at one end of the pontoon. <A sheet of fire 
leapt up, the air was rent with a fearful shock, and burn- 
ing timber, and bruised and scorched bodies, were seat- 
tered in all directions. 

This catastrophe was hailed with a shout of victory, 
by the Irish, and night closing in, a stop was put to hos- 
tilities. 

The slaughter of the English had been so great, that 
the commandant determined to risk no more lives in any 
attempt to storm the castle, but to try and do by pa- 
tience, what they failed to accomplish by valor; knowing 
that as all supplies were shut off from the castle, starva- 
tion would become a valuable ally in helping to reduce 
the rebellious oceupants into submission. In this he 
had not altogether miscalculated his chances, for a siege 
of fourteen days had reduced the provisions to a very 
low ebb, and Grace herself began to despair of being 
able to hold out unless succor arrived. 

She knew that any attempt to get stores into the 
castles would be futile, while every avenue was carefully 
watched and guarded by the English. She therefore 
determined to play a bold stroke for victory. Her lieu- 
tenant, Michael, had been left in charge of Doona, ond 
it was to him that she must now look for succor. How 
to convey her message to him? was the question that 
puzzled her. But her fertile imagination was not long 
in suggesting a plan. She called for a volunteer from 
amongst the kerns. The mission was one fraught with 
deadly peril, for the cordon drawn by the English had 
to be cleared. But, in spite of this, a hundred yolun- 
teers offered themselves. She selected one, and to him 
entrusted her message to Michael. He was to hasten 
with all speed from Doona with as large a force as it was 
possible to collect, and attack the English in the -ear, 
while the beseigers would sally forth and attack them in 
the van, so that they would be taken between two fires. 

The signal that the man had got clear of the English 
lines, was to be a fire on the top of the peak before re- 
ferred to, and the same signal was to announce the ar- 
| rival of Michael and his kerns 
| Under the cover of the darkness, the messenger left 
| the castle, and quietly slipping into the water, struck 
{out for the shore. 
| It was an anxious time for Grace, for on this man’s 
| success depended the safety of the castle. But she 
had made up her mind not to surrender without a 
jdesperate struggle, and sooner than be starved out 
\like vermin, she would attempt to cut her way 
Calling together her hus- 





| 





that the defenders, being in time reduced and weakened! band’s small and powerful force, whose successful 


by famine, would be unable to offer any strong opposi 


tion, and that ® storming party could easily take the; known her plans to them. 


castle. 


\ forays had been the wonder of the country, she made 
They were a desperate 
body of men, always ready for any daring expedition, 


But the intrepid Grace O'Malley, was more than a and carrying their lives, as it were, in their hands. 
match for herenemies. Wherever a breach was effected | Her schemes met with their hearty approval, and they 
by their fire, she speedily had jt repaired, while she ani-) grew impatient for the fray. 


The boats belonging to the castle, which had been 
stowed for safety in the courtyard, were got ready for 
launching, and every man received a double quantity 
of ammunition; but Grace depended more upon the 
javelins and darts of her brave kerns, knowing that 
in a hand-to-hand encounter they would do terrible 
execution. 

Some hours had elapsed, and still there was no signs 
of the welcome signal. Grace began to fear now that 
the man had either been drowned or captured, and 
that the desperate sally must now be resorted to, As 
she was in the act of mustering her forces for final pre- 
parations, the signal fire shot up from the mountain top, 
and was mirrored in the glassy bosom of the Lough. 
She could not repress a cry of joy, for she knew that 
the brave fellow had escaped, and in four days’ time, 
at the most, Michael would have marched with rein- 
forcements to the scene of conflict. 

It was an anxious time, and the four days seemed to 
go with leaden wheels. The English contented them- 
selves with remaining quiet in their position, knowing 
that every day that went by now, must serve to re- 
duce the brave defenders nearer to absolute famine, 
and in consequence, capitulation, or unconditional 
surrender. But the defenders, confident in the suc- 
cess of their scheme, did not despair, but during the 
four days occupied themselves with preparations for 
the fight. 

The night of the fourth day came at last, and many 
were the anxious glances cast towards the mountain, 
where the signal announcing that sueccour was at hand 
was to have appeared. But the night waned and the 
morning came, and still the beacon was not fired. And 
when the fifth night came and went, but brought no 
signal, despair sat in every heart. 

Slowly and wearily passed the sixth day, and when 
night closed in, nearly all hope had gone. The night 
wasa stormy one. The rain descended in torrents, 
and the wind howled terrifically down the mountain 
passes, and lashed the Lough to fury. 

Wearily Grace strained her eyes in the direction of 
the mountains where the hoped for beacon was to ap- 
pear. Her vigil was rewarded at list, for, dimly dis- 
cernible through the murky atmosphere, the — fire 
flared out on the wild blast, announcing to the starv- 
ing garrison that relief was at hand. 

With the first streaks of day, a commotion was ob- 
served amongst the troops on shore, and in a little 
while the sound of firing annonneed that the attack 
had been made. 

Then the besieged crowded into their boats, and 
hastened to the assistance of their comrades. O’FIa- 
herty led his own small but powerful force, while 
Grace placed herself at the head of the kerns. 

The unexpected attack caused the English to waver, 
and they were soon hemmed in on all sides by the in- 
furiated Trish. , 

Grace led on her followers, and was often in situa- 
tions of the greatest danger, animating by her pre- 
sence the nearly exhausted spirits of the besieged, and 
sharing in their fatigue and labor. 

Weakened by disease and death, the English soon 
began to show signs of defeat, and this was the signal 
for renewed efforts on the partof the Irish. O’Flaher- 
ty’s terrible foree performed prodigies of valor, hew- 
ing themselves paths through the English ranks. The 
battle lasted for three hours, and the slaughter was 
horrible. Then, pressed on all sides by the intrepid 
Irish, and their ammunition being all but spent, the 
English wavered, turned and fled, pursued by their 
revengeful foes for a considerable distance. 

When the excitement Was over, it was found that 
O'Flaherty was slightly wounded, a sword having 
pene trated his left side. The brave Michael, too, had 
received a ball through the leg, and it was necessary 
to carry him back to the eastle. 

The commissariat of the Enelish had been left be- 
hind, and was conveyed at once to a stronghold, where 
the exhausted earrison restored themselves with a 
sumptuous meal. 

It had been a terrible battle, and the slaughter cn 
both sides great. But Grace felt, as she viewed the 
result of the day’s work, that it was a proud day fer 
her, and that she had indeed acquired power. 








CHAPTER IIL. 
FOUND AT LAST. 

Tur garrison of Caislean-na-Circe, having successfully 
defended their stronghold against the attacks of the En- 
glish, and most signally defeated the besiegers in the 
last sortie—thanks to the timely aid afforded by the in- 
trepid Michael—made it an occasion for general re- 
joicing; and for days afterwards the eastle was a scene 
of wild revelry. 

The repeated victories gained by Grace over her ene 
mies soon served to extend her fame, and hundreds of 
desperate and hardy adventurers flocked to her standard ; 
but neither power nor fame could stifle the unsatisfied 
longings of her heart. She pined in solitude, and real- 
ized in all its bitterness that life without love isa burden 
heavy with its weight of care. 

Some weeks passed from the termination of the siege 











jor the Lough Corrib stronghold, and then a new, if not 
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the crowning, sorrow of Grace’s life fell upon her. This} 
was nothing less than the death of her husband—O'Fla- 
herty. 

The wound he had received, though slight at first, re- 
fused to yield to the simple remedies then in vogue, and 


one of the lungs having been pierced, hemorrhage set) 


in, which speedily put an end to the chieftain’s career. 

This was a great blow to Grace, pot that she had 
borne any love for the man. Far from that. But he 
was powerful and indulgent to her. And now that he 
was dead, the whole weight and responsibilities of the 
government were on her shoulders, and she knew that 
only judicious management, would prevent affairs from 
lapsing into a state of anarchy. 

For among her followers were many men who were 
always ready to seize any opportunity, to cause confusion 
with a view of enriching themselves by plunder. She 
stood alone, as it were—that is, alone in her rule; and 
it was only by peealiar force of character that she was 
enabled to preserve anything like order. But she soon 
rallied from her new trouble, and rose superior to the 
oceasion. In fact, after a brief period of sorrow, she 
seemed to become reinvigorated, and her iron wilf and 
determination overcame everything. 

When the remains of O'Flaherty had been consigned 
to the grave, she set about making her position seecure— 
going from one castle to another, strengthening her gar- 
risous, repairing her galleys, procuring ammunition, 
summarily dismissing such of her followers who were 
dissatisfied, and, in some instances, executing those who 
showed a decidedly mutinoas spirit. 

The small and powerful foree of warriors who had so 
distinguished themselves, under the rule of her late 
husband remained devoted to her. She considerably 
strengthened this foree, and placed it under the daring 
leadership of Michael, the giant, while she herself took 
sole command of her fleet of galleys. 

By the combination of her naval and land forecs she 
made many daring and invariably successful expeditions 
against other chieftains in various parts of the country. 
And as her followers always returned loaded with spoil 
from these raids, she very soon secured her position, 
and made her name feared and respected througnout the 
west of Ireland, while her growing power caused Queen 
Elizabeth the greatest anxiety. 

But this wild and reckless life begot no real nor lasting 
enjoyment. The appetite grew by what it fed upon, 
until—like the false and fatal pleasure begotten by the 
opium-eater or the drunkard—it began to pall, even 
while it craved for more excitement. 

But amid the whirl of conflicting emotions, there was 
one passion in her heart still unsatisfied ; and the blood 
of Hubert Dillon seemed to cry to her aloud to be re- 
venged. 

The cowardly and brutal murderer of her well-beloved 
Saxon lord, was still at large, and all her schemes had 
been unsuccessful in tracing his whereabouts, The 
sudden disappearance of Basilid from Clare Castle 
caused her at first some surprise ; but after a litle re- 
flection she came to the conclusion, that the hag had 
joined her son, and they had fled the country together. 
This was a constant source of grief as well as reproach, 
for she blamed herself for her lack of vigilance in al- 
lowing Tomassa to escape. 

Time rolled on, till at length the mystery of Tomas- 
sa’s and Basilid’s disappearance, reecived solution in a 
strange manner. 

It had been terrible weather. Fearful gales had for 
weeks prevailed along the coast ; storm had succeeded 
storm, which had temporarily checked operations, and 
Grace and her followers were compelled to remain indo- 
lent. 

The chicftainess was sojourning at her eastle of Doo- 
na, where the companionship of the gentle Moriat af- 
forded her the only real enjoyment she koew in life. 

At the close of a fearfully stormy night, and just as 
the eastera light was spreading over the heavens, the 
watch of Doona Castle were alarmed by the firing of a 
gun seaward, 

Ina little while a large galley was observed laboring 
heavily in the raging sea. Her mast was gone, and her 
sails and cordage hung over the side, a complete wreck. 

Those on board seemed to have lost all control over 
her, and it was evident that she was drifting to destrne- 
tion on the iron rocks, that defied even the mighty At- 
lantie waves. P 

The alarm soon spread throughout the castle, and the 
battlements and the sea shore were speedi'y crowded 
with men; for the build of the stranger proclaimed her | 
to be Spanish, and visions of treasure chests, filled with 
doubloons, of rich silks, and costly shawls, flitted 
through the minds of the O'Malley freebooters. 

Grace perched herself upon a pinnacle of rock, and 
eagerly scanned the stranger, knowing well that if she 
was a Spanish merchautmen, her treasure would be con- 
siderable. 


The doomed ship continued to near the shore—{ 
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or sails, they could not avoid those fearful rocks, against 


which, in a few minutes, they must be dashed. 

As the galley drew nearer, it was observed that she 
was fitted asa man-of-war. Her decks were crowded 
with guns, and there were other indications that she was 
something more than a peaceful trader. 

Presently another gun was fired, and a signal of dis- 
tress hoisted. But as well might the waves and wind 
been appealed to for pity, as the hearts of the onlookers, 
who were only intent on plunder. 

Onward came the fated craft; nearer and nearer she 
drew to her destruction. Then the voices of the mari- 
ners could be heard; but they spoke in a foreign lan- 
guage. Presently, however, the voice of a man was 
heard calling for help in the Celtic language ; but his 
eries were suddenly drowned by a terrible blast of 
wind. At the same moment a gigantie wave lifted the 
galley on its crest, and the next moment flung it against 
a jagged rock. 

Then a scene of wild confusion ensued. The cries of 
the drowning wretches rose even above the gale, and as 
the ship went to pieces there was a maddening struggle 
for positions on th» floating wreck. 

Grace watched the fearful seene from her lookout al- 
most undismayed, for she was by no means a stranger to 
such things, 

But there was a something upon which she seemed to 
have cencentrated her attention. To a large deckhouse 
several men were clinging. ‘The majority of them were 
Spaniards, as proclaimed by their dress and general ap- 
pearance, but there was one who was not a Spaniard. 

Grace watched this man intently. Then she sud- 
denly summoned Michael to her side. 

“Seest thou yon fellow clinging to the corner of that 
wreckage ?” she observed to her lieutenant. “ By my 
faith, but T should know that face.” 

Michael shaded his eyes for a moment with his hands, 
and scrutinized the man, and then suddenly exclaimed : 

“Ulic, or [am rot a man.” 

Grace clutched his arm as she eried : 

“Thou art right. I thought I could not be mistaken. 
Tis Ulice—Ulie the traitor. He has a motive for being 
among yon Spaniards. Here—quick, Michacl. We 
must save him, and wring his seerets out.” 

She sprang from her position on the rock, and ordered 
ropes to be procured. The dead bodies were now be- 
ing fast washed on shore; and the survivors, who clung 
tenaciously to the deckhouse, were so near the rocks, 
when the waves lifted them up, that they could almost 
be touched, 

When the orders of the chieftainess had been com- 
plied with, the moment was watched for when the float 
ing wreck should rise on the crest ofa wave. The ropes 
were then thrown to the survivors, who sueceeded in ob- 
taining a hold and fastening them to ring-bolts in the 
deckhouse. This being done, those on shore were en- 
abled to tow the wreckage into a comparatively calm 
space formed by a jutting rock. And thus the half- 
drowned people were rescued. 

But it was upon Ulie that Grace concentrated her at- 
tention. He was in astate of semi-unconsciousness, ow- 
ing to the immersion, and being jammed against the 
rocks. . 

She ordered Michael to convey the man tothe castle, 
and give him every attention, while the other survivors 
were left to her followers. 

When Ulie had been conveyed to a chamber, and re- 
stored by copious draughts of usquebaugh, Grace re- 
pared to the hall, and ordered the man to be brought 
into her presence, and guarded by a strong body of kerns. 

«Thou art Ulie the traitor,’ she said, when the man 
had been placed before her. “I have saved thee from 
the sea, beeause that were too good a death for such as 
thou. A traitor to his clansmen and his country should 
not die as brave men die. But believing that thou 
wert in a great measure, induced to forget what was due 
to thy clan by the outeast dog Tomassa, 1 extend to 
thee yet one chance of life. Thou mayest preserve thy 
carcass Whole by giving information of the whereabouts 
of Tomassa Rua, and confessing the part thou wert 
p'aying-on board yonder Spanish pirate.” 

« Of Tomassa L know nothing, and I was aboard the 
Spaniard for legitimate purposes,” he answered. 

“Thou liest, dog!” Grace passionately exclaimed, 
“ And by the soul of my father [ will squeeze thy lying 
tongue from thy foul throat an thou refuses to answer.” 

“T eannot answer that I know not,” said Ulie with 
determination. 

Grace grew purple with suppressed rage at thus being 
bearded in her own hall. Then she exclaimed : 

“Michael, the cord quick, and choke this vile eur 
while the lie is yet in his throat.” 

A yiece of strong but thin chord was produced, and 
twisted twice round the neck of Ulic, while two kerns 
retained a hold of the two ends; and at a signal from 
Grace, the chord was tightened, until the man’s eyes 





started from his head. 


As Ulie realized how terribly in earnest the passion- 





Clare; and how, at the solicitation of Rua, he had ear- 
ried off Basilid and conveyed her to the “ Rat rap.” 
He had crossed over to Spain, and was returning with 
a body of filibusters, with the intention of plundering 
the coast and conveying ‘Tomassa out of the country. 

When the man ceased speaking, Grace ordered him to 
be confined beneath the castle, and then gave Michael 
instructions to start immediately with a troop of men for 
the “ Rat Trap;” for she considered it more likely that 
her enemy was still lurking there. She herself led the 
way, and their destination was soon reached. 

Silence and darkness reigned in the cavern; bat 
torches were kindled, and then all that met the view 
were the skeleton of a woman (which was recognized 
by certain charms around the neck as Basilid), the re- 
mains of a turf fire, a broken jar, and a heap of black- 
ened bones. Amongst the bones was a grinning head, 
and though the skin of the face was shrivelled and 
black, the features of the despised Tomassa were easily 
recognizable, 

Now the two wretched beings had met their death was 
a mystery to Grace, nor did she trouble herself to learn. 
She felt dissapointed that her’s bad not been the hand 
to strike the life out of her kinsman. Buta terrible 
death had overtaken him, and she must rest contented. 

She spuined the remains with her foot, and then sum- 
moning her followers left the fearful spot. 

She felt now that the great mission of her life had 
been accomplished, and that a mightier power than her's, 
and before which she must bow, had wreaked vengeance 
upon her husband’s destroyer. 

When she reached the castle, she summoned Moriat 





Lyster and Alice Markham to her presence. 

Alice had beeome a favorite of Grace’s, and Lyster 
had rendered her material aid by disciplining and drill 
ing the kerns. 

“The many stirring events which have so quickly 
succeeded each other during the last few months,” she 
said, “have prevented me giving any attention to you. 
But a lull has occurred now in my stormy life. The 
villain who darkened that life, and crushed out all its 
happiness, is dead. I have power, rank, command, in- 
fluence and wealth; but what are all these to me? 
Baubles ; they can not give me one moment of that bliss 
L enjoyed with the dead Hubert. , But sti!l I can prove 
that Lam not unmindful of services rendered, or of the 
happiness of others. You Saxons are at liberty to de- 
part when it pleases you, and a galley shall be placed at 
your disposal, to convey you wherever you wish.” 

Alice approached Grace and took her hand. 

“ Nay, do not dismiss us thus,” she said. “We can- 
not return to England now. And we should find no 
better or more genuine hospitality than thou hast afford- 
ed in any other country. With thy permission, then, 
we will remain, hoping for the day when our country 
and thine shall be at peace, and we shall all be at lib- 
erty to pass backwards and forwards at pleasure.” 

“Let it be so,” Grace answered. ‘“ My protection 
shall be extended to you, so long as you are faithful to 
the trust I repose. But I know the desire of your 
hearts. Let that desiro be gratified. Your marriage 
shall be celebrated in the course of a few days.” 

She uttered a deep sigh as she spoke, and a look of 
pain flitted across her bronzed face. 

“Thou art unhappy,” Alice said, tenderly. 
that thou hast hid much to make thee so. 
may yet come to thy heart—” 

(irace inte: rupted her with an impatient gesture, andl 
exclaimed, in an imperious tone: 

“Silly wench, talk not to me of peace! What have £ 
todo with it? My life has been too effectually wrecked, 
that to deaden the yearning for what can never be, ¥ 
must have the intoxicating excitement which a reckless 
course begets. A deep wound may heal, but the sear 
always remains.” 

Then she modified her tone, and continued: 

“But why should I talk thus to those, who, never 

having suffered as 1 have snffered, can not possibly 
realize how terribly my heart has been wrung.” 
“Nay, thou art wrong,’ answered Lyster. “ This 
gentle woman” pointing to Alice, “has been touched 
with the same sorrow as thou, and undertook a perilous 
journey, for the sake of one who was faithless and un 
worthy of her.” 

The brow of Grace darkened again, as allusion was 
thus made to Hubert; but she checked her rising pas- 
sion, and said : 

“Why art thou such a fool as to try and stir up bad 
blood ?”’ 

“ Pardon me,” said Lyster. 
on my part, but—” 

“There, there,” interrupted Grace; “leave me. I 
have no desire to prolong an interview, that may ouly 
be productive of ill. Go and let the ceremony of your 
wedding be celebrated with all despatch,” 

Lyster saw the uselessness of further argument, and 
80, taking the hand of Alice, he led her from the apart- 


“T know 
But peace 


b) 


“Tt was thoughtlessness 





ment. When they had gone, Grace turned to Moriat, 


mounted now on the crest of a huge wave, and now hid-/ate woman was, his bravery forsook him, and he signed | who had been a silent listener, and said: 


_ den from sight in the trough of the boiling sea. 


Her poop was crowded with wen, who seemed to be) was slackened before he was able to speak. 


too terror-stricken to make any attempt to save them- 
selves ; for their tate was inevitable. Without masts} 


“Spare my life,” he said, “and I will tell you all.” 
Then he related the particulars of his escape from, 


lto be released. It was some moments after the cord | “My sister, I have too much neglected thee of late, 


but 1 know that thy gentle nature will not allow thee to 
chide me.” 


{To be coniinued in our next.) 
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The Vicar. 
-By Ropserr Bucnanan. 


How slowly creeps the hand of Time 

On the oid clock's green-mantled face ! 
Yea, slowly as those ivies climb, 

The hours roll round with patient pace; 
The drowsy rooks caw on the tower, 

The tame doves hover round and round; 
Below, the slow grass hour by hour 

Makes green God's sleeping-ground. 


All moves, but nothing here is swift: 
The grass grows deep, the green boughs shoot; 
From east to west the shadows drift; 
The earth feels heavenward underfoot; 
The slow stream through the bridge doth stray 
With water-lities on its marge, 
And slowly, plied with scented hay, 
Creeps by the silent barge. 


Ail stirs, but nothing here is loud: 

‘Lhe cushat broods, the cuckoo cries; 
Fuiot, far up, under a white cloud, 

‘Lhe lark trills soft to earth and skies; 
Aud underneath the green graves rest; 

And thréugh the place, with faint fovtfalls, 
With snowy cambric on his breast, 

The old grey Vicar crawls. 


And close at hand to see him come, 
Clustering at the playground gate, 
Th: urebins of the schoolhouse, dumb 
Aud bashfal, hang the head and wait; 
-T}.> little maidens curtsey deep, 
Tae boys their forelocks touch meanwhile; 
Tie Vicar sees them, half asleep, 
And smiles a sleeply smile. 


Slow as the hand on the clock’s face, 
Slow as the white cloud in the sky, 
H> cometh now with tottering pace 
To the old vicarage hard by: 
Swotbered it stands in ivy leaves, 
tanrels and yews make dark the ground; 
‘Te swifts that baild beneath the caves, 
¥ heel in still circles round. 


And from the portal, green and dark, 
Hé glances at the charch-clock old— 
Grey soul! why seek h's eyes to mark 
The creeping of that figure cold? 
lL cannot see, bat still as stone 
He pauses, listening for the chime, 
And hears from that green tower intone 
‘The eternel voice of Time. 


WAT TYLER: 
Or, Nobles and Serf. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK II. 
THE YOUNG KING, 


CHAPTER VI. 








SIR STMON BURLEY, 

Passing through a gallery, occupying one side of 
the great quadrangle, and in which stood a vast num- 
ber of richly-clad retainers, the Princess and her royal 
son, followed by all the company, entered a stately 
apartment, more than a hundred feet in length, and 
adorned with tapestry from the finest Flemish looms, 
representing boar hunts, wolf hunts, and scenes of 
hawking. 

At the upper end of this magnificent apartment was 
an estrade, surmounted by a crimson velvet canopy, 
embroidered in gold with roses, and the royal cogniz- 
ance of the White Hart. ° 

Oa the estrade were two royal seats, designed for 
the King and his mother, when a council should be 
held, or some important personage be received by 
the n with state ceremonial. 

But the Princess did not now proceed beyond the 
centre of the chamber, where the company assembled. 

Desirous of having a private conference with her 
son, she took him and Sir Simon Burley into the re- 
wess of a deep bay-window; and as soon as they were 
out of hearing, begged the oli Knight to state his 
opinion frankly as to the insurrection. 

“Madam,” said Sir Simon, gravely, “Ihave al- 
ready given my opinion to the King. I believe it to 

be the most dangerous outbreak that has ever me- 
naced the State! Nor do I see how it ean be quelled. 
For the present, it is confined to two counties—Kent 
and Essex; but I fear it will spread throughout the 
whole kingdom. A circumstance has just hap ened 
to me, which I will relate to you, as it shows the ex- 
treme audacity of the insurgents A burgher of 
Gravesend, named Thurstan, who is a bondman of 
anne, solicited his freedom from me. I demanded 
fonr hundred marks; and as he refused to pay the 
money, I sent him a prisoner to Rochester Castle. 
When taken there, he told the Constable, Sir John de 
Newtoun, that he would soon be set free. And it is 
certain that he must have found means of communi- 
eating with the rebels; for when they came to Ro- 


chester, they sent a message to the Constable, de-|peating the order he had just given to the usher. 
urstan’s immediate release; adding, that|“Come, madam, let us take our seats,” he added to 


manding “ 


the King. 
if they want him.” 

them to proceed to dire 
Princess. . ples 

“You are right, madame,” rejoined Sir Simon. 

hold out against a legion of badly armed peasants, 
cried the King. ; 
“But it may be taken by treachery, and that i 
what is to be apprehended,” said Burley. 


“Methinks you greatly overrate the danger, Si 

Simon,” said Richard. 

against the nobles and knights ?” 

point of the sword, sire,” replied Burley. 

we have no army to ae them.” 
“What !” cried Richard, in astonishment. 

army required to quell an outbreak of peasants !” 


trust. 


Iscarcely dare breathe my suspicions, but I think——’ 
And he hesitated. 

He is at Roxburgh.” 

plied Sir Simon. 
sex since this rebellion broke out.” 


King. 


firmed. 


danger.” 


I cannot think it.” 


Princess. 


nance, but it quickly disappeared. 
His mother and Sir Simon watched him anxiously. 


Burley. 


find his Majesty at Eltham, with your Grace.” 
provingiy- 
cal conjunction.” 


Majesty will approve,” pursued Burley. 
and Sir John Philpot, to attend, in order that his Ma- 


emergency.” 


in them. 
London. 
received me with demonstrations of loyalty and re 
gard. 


that occasion ?” 

“TI remember it well, my liege,” replied Burley 
“ But things have changed since then. 
shall see what the Lord Mayor has to say.” 


just arrived at the palace. 
“They are heartily 


that their attendants are well entertained.” 





the Princess. 


Searcely was the usher gone, when the chamberlain 
a yore and announced the arrival of the Archbishop 


o 
Hales. 


“Sir John de Newtoun will laugh at them,” said 
“T hope he will hang Thurstan from the 
walls of the castle, and bid the rebels take him down, 


“That would only enrage them the more, and canse 
extremities,” said the 


“ Rochester is one of our strongest castles, and can 


“What can the people do 


“That question will have to be answered at the 
“Unluckily, 


“Ts an 


“You never hinted this to me before,” said the 


“If our uncle of Buckingham is conspiring against | his high character. 
us, the danger is, indeed, great,” said the King. “But| mongers’ Company, and when he was advanced to the 


“T have already warned you against him,” said the | exhibited by them in his honor, 


For a moment a shade came over Richard’s counte- 


“Before quitting the Tower this morning, I 
despatched messengers to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Lambeth Palace, and to Sir Robert Hales, at Revel an contin 
St. John’s Hospital, acquainting them both with the |Me™ ‘Tom Scarboroug®. 
perilous state of things, and telling them they would 


* You did well, Sir Simon,” said the Princess, ap- 
“The Chancellor of the realm and the 
ord Treasurer are best able to advise at such criti- 


“T have taken another step of which I hope his 
“Having , . . F 

: a : ed by the Council, who forbade him to wage war on 
heard that some of the citizens are disaffected, I have : ‘ : 
summoned Sir William Walworth, the Lord Mayor, 


jesty may learn the exact truth. Both are thorough- 
y loyal and trustworthy, and can be relied on in this 


¢ You cannot fail to remember my first visit to 
the City, Sir Simon, and the welcome given me on 


However, we 


Just then an usher, bearing a white wand, made 
his appearance, and, bowing profoundly, informed the 
King that the Lord Mayor and Sir John Philpot had 


welcome,” cried Richard. 
“ Bring them to our presence forthwith, and take care 


the rebels, and have much to relate, which is needful 
your Majesty should hear.” 

“Let them relate it to the council,” said Richard. 
“Bid them follow us,” he added, to Sir Simon. 

Leading the Princess to the estrade, he placed her 
“2 one of the royal chairs, and seated himself beside 

er. y 

The Baron de Vertain and Sir Eustace de Valletort 
stationed themselves on the right of the King, while 
Sir Simon Burley, with Chaucer and Benedetto, stood 
on the left. 
S| The general company did not move from the cen- 
tre of the apartment, and between them and the royal 
r|seats were grouped a number of richly clad at- 
tendants. 


” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SIR WILLIAM WALWORTH AND SIR JOHN PHILPOT. 
Presently, a stir was heard at the lower end of the 
room, and two striking-looking personages, preceded 
by an usher, could be seen making their way through 


“ Sire,” replied Sir Simon, “we know not whom to theassemblage. 

As yet, we cannot tell who are loyal, and 
who traitors. This counspiracy—for conspiracy it is— 
has been so well contrived, and kept so secret, that it | tremely well-proportioned, Sir William Walworth had 
cannot have been the work of acommon hand. Some | features of the true Saxon type. His locks were of 
important personage must have been concerned in it.| light brown; his beard of the same color. His eyes 


The foremost was the Lord Mayor. 
Above the ordinary height, strongly built, but ex- 


"| were of a clear grey, quick and penetrating. 
The habitual expression of his countenance was. 


“Speak out !” cried the King. “You suspect one] frank, good-humored, and cordial; but he could look 
of our uncles? It cannot be the Duke of Lancaster. | stern enough when severity was needed. His frame 


showed that he possessed great personal strength, and 


“T suspect the Earl of Buckingham, my liege,” rt-| he was a proficient in all martial exercises. Though a 
“He is thought to be in Wales, but| merchant, Sir William was half a soldier, and had a 
some one much resembling him has been seen in Es-| considerable body of armed men under him. Indeed, 


a strong escort had attended him to the palace. 
The Lord Mayor wore a dark blue velvet gown, 
bordered with fur, and his cote-hardie was of the 


“T only received the information late last night, my |same stuff. Round his neck was the collar of SS, and 

liege, and meant not to repeat it till it should be con-|from his girdle hung a dagger, destined to become 
But I think it best not to keep it back, that | historical. 

your Majesty may be aware of the magnitude of the 


Sir William Walworth was a wealthy London mer- 
chant, and much esteemed by his fellow-citizens for 
He was a member of the Fish- 


mayoralty, a pageant of extraordinary splendor was 
At asubsequent date 
his statue was placed in the great hall of the Com- 
pany, within a niche behind the chair of the Prime 
Varden. 

Sir John Philpot was another renowned and wealthy 


“A council ought to be held without delay,” ob- | London merchant. About three years prior to the 

served the Princess. “ Would it could be held here ?”| date of pe? ep he —— a singular daring ac- 
i. . . yhich some ¢ 

“T have anticipated your wishes, madam,” replied ton, te waten some & 


lusion has already been made. 
When the war broke out again in Scotland, a bold 
pirate, named Mercer, who had several armed vessels 
under his command, carried off a fleet of merchant- 
No effort being made by the 
Council to capture this pirate, who continued to 
scour the North Sea with impunity, Sir John Philpot 
armed a small squadron at his own cost, and went in 
quest of him. Captain Mercer was easily found, and 
quite ready to give battle to the brave citizen, who at 
once attacked him, and capturing him and all his ves- 
sels, brought them into the port of London. 

For this gallant and patriotic act he was reprimand- 


his own account; but he little reeked the reproof, 
feeling he had earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens, 

Quite as tall as Sir William: Walworth, and quite as 
powerfully made, the brave knight, though plain of 


‘ ‘ ‘ .., |feature, had an open, manly countenance, character- 
“T know it,” replied Richard; “I have perfect faith | “ _— z : , 
But I will not distrust the good citizens of 
Whenever I have gone among them they 


ized by great firmness of expression. 

His locks were grizzled, and his cheeks bronzed hy 
exposure to the weather. His costume was devoid of 
ornament. He wore a furred gown, beneath which 
could be seen a velvet tunic. From his girdle hung a 
purse and badelaire, or short broad sword. 

As the Lord Mayor and his companion were ushered 
into the royal presence, and each had made a profound 
obeisance, Richard rose from his seat, and, descending 
a single step of the estrade, but no more, received 
them with great dignity of manner. 

“Welcome, my good Lord Mayor!” he cried. 
“Welcome, also, my brave and faithful Sir John Phil- 
pot! Right glad are we to see you both at amoment 
when our throne is threatened by rebels! You bring 
us, we trust, good tidimgs, and can give us the assur- 
ance that all your fellow citizens continue as loyal 


“They have obeyed the summons quickly,” observed | and well affected as they have ever heretofore shown 


themselves towards us. Is it so?” 
Having said thus much, he resumed his seat. 
“Sire,” replied the Lord Mayor, in a firm voice, ‘I 


Canterbury and the Lord Treasurer, Sir Robert} cannot answer the question you have deigned to put 


to me as satisfactorily as I could desire; but I will not 


* Our council will be complete,” said the King, re-| attempt to disguise the trutr, however unpalatable it 


if he were not given up to them, they would storm/the Princess. 


the castle and take him.” 


“And I much fear they will try to exeeute the}you not best confer with Master Geoffrey Chaucer 
and Messer Benedetto? Both have been captives of 


threat,” remarked the Princess. 


may be to your Majesty. The bulk of the citizens of 
London are as loyal and devoted as ever; but I grieve 
to say there are many disaffected persons among 


“Before holding the council,” she rejoined, “had|them, who seek to incite the others to rise in oppo- 


sition to your authority.” 
Richard uttered an exclamation of anger, 
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“low say you, Sir John Philpot ?” he cried. “Do! proached, with slow and stately step, the Lord Mayor} “I like not the notion of treating with rebels,” ob- 
you confirm the Lord Mayor’s statement? Do you aud Sir John Philpot drew on one side, while Richard 
believe the citizens of London—some few of them, I descended from the estrade. y 


mean—are fractious and seditious 7” 

“My liege, ‘tis even so,” replied Philpot. 
evil influence hath been at work among them of late, 
and many loyal burghers have been turned from their 
duty.” 

“By whose agency have they been thus perverted, 
Sir John ?” demanded the King, sharply. 

“were dangerous to speak too plainly, my liege,” 
he replied. “My suspicious must be for your Ma- 
jesty’s private ear.” 

“You hint not at a member of the Council, ba ?” 

“T hint at no one, my liege.” 

“Then speak plainly.” 

“Sir John has spoken as plainly as he can,” remark- 
ed the Princess, in a low tone, to the King. ‘He dares 
not name your uncle, the Earl of Buckingham. You 
must question him in private.” 

“Thus much I will boldly declare to your Majesty,” 
said Philpot; “and I will take the consequences on 
my own head. Some of those who have fomented 
this rebellion are not far to seek.” 

And as he spoke, he directed a glance at Chaucer, 
who was stationed near the King, as previously men- 
tioned. 

“Tf that false and caluminous charge is made 
against me, Sir John, I can easily relieve myself from 
it,” said the poet. ‘ Messer Benedetto and myself 
have both been made prisoners by the rebels, and owe 
our deliverance from them solely to her Highness, the 
Princess of Wales.” 

“ You were at Dartford at the time of the outbreak,” 
said Sir John, still looking fixedly athim. ‘You were 
seen iu converse with the rebel leader.” 

“Nay, good Sir John, that proves nothing,” inter- 
posed Benedetto. “I also was at Dartford at the 
time of the outbreak, and I likewise conversed with 
Wat Tyler. Moreover, 1 was made prisoner by ano- 
ther rebel leader, and should be in captivity now, and 
in peril of my life, had not the princess graciously 
undertaken that I should pay a heavy ransom, which I 
shall do, of course, albeit the men are rebels.” 

“But you are not, like Master Geoffrey Chaucer, a 
partisan of the Duke of Lancaster,” observed Philpot. 

“You have not forgiven the Duke, Sir John, because 
he reprimanded you for making war on your own ac- 
count, in the case of the Spanish pirate, Mercer,’’ ob- 
served Chaucer. “His Grace has no more to do with 
this insurrection than I have.” 

“Then he is greatly misrepresented, and so is the 
Earl of Buckingham, for the citizens make free with 
both their names,” said Philpot. ‘Some are for John 
O’Gaunt, some for Buckingham.” 

** But none for the King ?” said the Princess, 

“Yes, madam,” replied Philpot; “I spoke only of 
the disaffected. Beyond doubt, the majority of the citi- 
zens are still loyal.” 

An interruption was here offered by the chamberlain, 
who announced the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Treasurer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 1HE LORD OF 
ST. JOHN’S 

Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Chancellor of England, was a very stately personage, 
his imposing appearance being heightened by the splen- 
dor of his vestments. His cope and dalmatic were 
covered with the richest embroidery and white silk; all 
being flowered with gold. His shoes and gloves were 
likewise richly embroidered, the latter being adorned at 
the back with jewels. A silk coif covered his head. 

The Archbishop’s person was lofty, his expression 
proud, and his deportment extremely dignified. 

A man of avery high order of intellect, and of admir- 
able judgment on all matters, ecclesiastical and secular, 
Simon de Sudbury had exercised great influence in the 
state councils during the latter part of the previous 
reign, and was much regarded by Edward III. 

Appointed Chancellor on the accession of Richard IL., 
he had discharged the duties of his onerous office with 
the greatest ability and rectitude, though unfounded im- 
putations were cast upon him by his enemies. 

Since his elavation to the archiepiscopal throne in 
1374, Simon de Sudbury had conferred great benefits 
on Canterbury-—had improved the internal condition of 
the cathedral, enlarged his palace, repaired the ruinous 
city walls, and built a new gate, which still remains to 
attest his worth. 





Bending reverently, the King did not rise till the 


“Some| Archbishop had pronounced a benediction over him, with them!” ericd Sir Eustace de Vahetort. “For my 


He then thanked his Grace and the Lord Treasurer for 

so promptly attending to his summons. 

“ Never had we greater need of your wise and prudent 

counsel than now,” he said. 

““Thave long dreaded this outbreak, my liege,” re-| 
joined the Archbishop, “ but it has come upon us sud- 
denly at the last. We ought to have been better pre- 
pared, we have had plenty of warnings.” 

“ That is true, your Grace,” said the King, ‘* but the 
warnings have been disregarded, The question now be- 
fore us is—how the rebellion-can best be crushed? Come 
forward, I pray you, my Lord Mayor, avd you Sir John 
Philpot. We must have the advantage of your counsel. 
Sir Simon Burley, and Sir Eustace de Valletort, you 
must like lend us aid.” 

So saying the King returned to his seat, and the Arch- 
bishop stationed himself on his right hand. The others 
gathered round the foot of the estrade. 

“ Your majesty has asked us how this rebellion can 
best be crushed,” said Sir Simon Burley. ‘Tis a ques- 
tion, I fear, that none of us can answer satisfactorily. 
The moment for the outbreak has been so well chosen,that 
it finds us wholly unprepared. Our armies are in Brit- 
tany and Spain. To remove the forces from the North 
would expose us to an immediate invasion from Scot- 
land. We have scarce men-at-arms now for the de- 
fence of London. How, then are we to attack the rebel 
host ?” 

“Two thousand men can be raised within the city of 
London,” said Sir John Pnilpot, “and if his Majesty 
will give me the command of them, I will march at once 
against the rebels. If I disperse not the knaves, I will 
consent to lose my head!” 

“ Your proposition likes us well, Sir John,” observed 
Richard, ‘How say you, my Lord Mayor, can you spare 
two thousand men ?” 

“ No, my liege,” replied Sir William Walworth. ‘ Not 
half that number—not a third. As [have already in- 
timated to your majesty, there are many disaffected per- 
sons, and these ill-disposed persons would assuredly 
rise in revolt were an opportunity afforded them, as it 
would be by the removal of the soldiery, who now keep 
them in restraint.” 

“You are right,” observed Sir Simon Burley 

“ Would that the Duke of Lancaster were here!” ex- 
claimed Sir Robert Hales. 

“He is better at Roxburgh,” cried Philpot. “ Were 


served Sir Simon Burley. 






























“But it appears to me that 
we have no option.” 
“Nay; it is certain we musteither fight them or treat 


own part I would rather fight them.” 

“ Where are they now ?” demanded the Lord Mayor. 

“They were at Canterbury yesterday,” replied Sir 
Simon. “ And, doubtless, they are there still, unless 
the inhabitants have expelled them !” 
“The inhabitants, I fear, will take part with them,” 
said the Archbishop. ‘‘Many of them are as disaffected 
as the citizens of London have been described to be by 
the Lord Mayor.” 
“Tam sorry to hear your Grace say so,” observed the 
Princess. “I fancied the city was as loyal as any in 
England. Shouid it be as your Grace represents, 1 fear 
my son, Sir John Holland, and the young nobles with 
him, may be in some danger.” 

“Did you leave them there, madam?” inquired the 
Archbishop. 

“They were compelled to take refuge in the city in 
order to avoid the insurgents,” she replied. 

‘ Have you had no tidings of them since ?” 

“Nong your Grace.” 

“You need have no uneasiness on their account, 
madam,” remarked the King. ‘“ Sir John Holland has 
just made his appearance. You may see him, with some 
of his attendants, at the lower end of the room. He 
will bring us the latest news of the rebels.” 

“Tam right glad to see him. IownI felt much un- 
easiness ey, oo account,” said the Princess. 

Next moment Sir John Holland approached the royal 
circle. 

It was evident, from the state of his attire, that he 
had ridden fast and far, and his appearance excited 
a strong feeling of anxiety among the persons around 
the King. ‘ 

He was followed by Sir Osbert Montacute, who 
looked equally exhausted. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE BARON DE VERTAIN AND SIR JOHN PHILIOT PRO- 
POSE TO ATTACK THE REBELS. 

Richard immediately arose, and embracing his half- 
brother, congratulated him heartily on his getting 
away from the rebels. 

“Our escape has been accomplished with the great- 
est difficulty, my liege,” replied Sir John Holland. 
“We owe our preservation to the Abbot of St. Au- 
gustine, who got us safeiy out of the city, and pro- 
vided us with horses; Canterbury is in the hands of the 





he here, he would be more tikely to lead the rebels than 
to aid in routing them!” 

“You malign his Grace!” cried the Lord Treasurer, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Were he present you would not dare to 
make such a charge against him !” 

“ T will stand by my words,” said Philpot boldly. 

“The charge is false!” cried Chaucer, stepping for- 
ward, ‘‘as false as the accusation thou hast just neonght 
against me of conspiring with the rebels at Dartford !” 

“T have proof of what I have stated, that on the even- 
ing before the outbreak, you had a private conference 
with the chief of the insurgents,” rejoined Philpot. “1 
counsel his majesty to keep you a close prisoner in the 
Tower till the rebellion be put down.” 

“TI shall be content to remain a prisoner, if his 
Majesty entertains any doubt of my loyalty.” 

‘You are a known partisan of our uncle, good Master 
Chaucer,” observed Richard. “We shall be glad to 
have you with us at the Tower—not as a prisoner, but 
asa guest, You will, therefore, return with us.” 

Chaucer bowed, and retired. But he cast a menacing 
glance at Sir John Philpot. 

‘“‘T would this poll-tax had never been imposed,” ob- 
served the King, ‘It has led to most unfortunate re- 
sults.” 

“Tis not the tax that has caused the outbreak, my 
liege, though it may seem to have done so,” rejoined the 
Archbishop. ‘The peasantry have long been discon- 
tented.” 

« And they have real grievances to complain of,” re- 
marked the Princess. ‘Since, as it now appears, his 
Majesty cannot find soldiery to put them down, will it 
not be best to treat with them, and grant their requests 
—provided they are not immoderate ” 

“You say well, madam,” rejoined the Archbishop. 
“Twill be advisable to listen to their complaints. At 
all events, time will be gained.” 

“But they must not be deluded with false hopes, or 





Sir Robert Hales, Lord of St. Jciin’s, and Lord Treas- | 
urer, who accompanied the Archbishop, had a very aus- 
tere countenance. Rarely, it would seem, did a smile! 
light up his sharp features. An aquiline nose, eyes! 
black and piercing, complexion sallow, cheeks scrupul- 
ously shaven, and his dark locks closely sborn—such | 
was his personal description. His figure was thin. 

Round his neck he wore a broad jewelled collar. 

Along robe of black velvet, with loose sleeves, and 
bordered with sable, formed his costume. His cap was 
of black velvet, without ornament. | 

As the Archbishop and the Lord of St. John’s ap-j 








they will become yet more embittered against us,” said 
the Princess. 

“ Before his Majesty can make any promises to the 
insurgents he must know what they ask—or, rather, de- 
mand,” observed the Treasurer. 

“True,” replied the Princess. But I would have 
him meet them in a conciliatory spirit.” 

“In his negotiations with the rebels, his Majesty 
must be entirely governed by their conduct towards 
him,” said the Archbishop. ‘‘ A favorable hearing may 
be granted to petitions and entreaties, but he cannot 
yield to threats.” 





























rebels, and had we been captured we should have 
been put to death without mercy !” 

As he thus spoke, the Princess could not repress 
her agitation, and those near the King looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“Ha! by St. George! do the villains dare to pro- 
ceed to these extremities ?” exclaimed Richard. 

“ My liege, they are fiends let loose,” said Sir John, 
“Already they have done incalculable mischief. Your 
Grace’s palace has been besieged and plundered ?” 

“T care not for my own losses,” replied the Arch- 
bishop, “provided my household and retainers are un- 
injured.” 

“The wretches have displayed a most vindictive 
spirit,” said Sir John. And he hesitated to proceed. 

“What have they done?” cried the Archbishop. 
“Fear not to tell me.” : 

“They have put to death your seneschal, Siward, 
because he bravely refused to deliver up the palace to 
them,” replied Sir John. 

“ HTeaven’s vengeance will alight upon them for the 
sanguinary deed !” ejaculated the Archbishop. 

“Had your Grace been there, [ doubt not you 
would have fallen a victim to their’ vengeful rage,” 
continued Sir John. 
“They shall be terribly requited !” eried Richard, 
fiercely. “We will march upon them at once, with 
all the force we can muster.” 
“ The enterprise is too perilous to be attempte 1, my 
gracious liege,” replied Sir John Holland, gravely. 
“So numerous are the rebels,that they would overpower 
any force you could bring against them. Canterbury, 
as I have just stated, is in revolt. The insurgents 
have compelled the Mayor and Aldermen to swear fi- 
delity to their cause; and if any of the burghers con- 
tinue loyal, they dare not declare themselves. Many 
gentlemen have taken refuge in the monasteries, and 
religious houses; but even there they are scarcely safe 
from these vile and lawless miscreants. If your Maj- 
jesty seeks to punish them, you must needs besiege 
the city, for they will hold out against you. 

“ Alas! that it should be so !” exclaimed the Arch- 
bishop. ‘Tis woful that those whom I have nourish- 
ed as children, should act thus.” 

“ The city will be speedily recovered,” said Sir Si- 
mon Burley. “ But no rash attempt must be made 
against it, or the result may be disastrous.” 
“That is certain,’ observed Sir John. “ As yet, I 
have only spoken of Canterbury; but every town in 





“ Neyer!” cried Richard. I would die sooner.” 1 


Kent, every village, is in a state of revolt, Our jour- 
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ney hither has been attended with the greatest risk. Do|have been alienated from youby those who have designs’ 


I exaggerate, Sir Osbert ?” 


“Not in the least, my good lord!” replied the knight 
“T-ean add my testimony to your own. 
We were compelled to avoid Rochester and all the Jarge 
towns on our way, and even the inhabitants of the little 
villages tried to stop us. Had we not traveled by night, 


appealed to. 


we should not have arrived here safely.” 


“ You give a fearful picture, but LT doubt not a truthful 
“This insurrection seems 


ene,” said the Archbishop. — 
to have spread with the rapidity of a devouring flame.” 


“ No wonder, since the combustibles have been every- 
“Who are the 
leaders of the rebellion ?” he added, to Sir John Hol- 


where prepared,” observed Sir Simon. 
prep 


land. 


“The ostensible leaders are Wat Tyler, the smith of 


Dartford; an outlaw, who calls himself Jack Straw; and 
a friar named Join Ball, whom it would have been well 
if his Grace of Canterbury had hanged, "Tis suspeeted 
that there are some great persons, by whom the out- 
break has been contrived, and who secretly direct the 
rebels.” 

“Have these great persons been named ?” asked the 
King. 

“ My liege, it is said—falsely, no doubt—that your 
uncles are concerned in the plot,” replied Sir John Hol- 
land. . 

“ We have already heard as much, but are loth to be- 
lieve it,” replied Richard. 

“I grieve to say that the rumor that the Duke of Lan- 
easter bath had a hand in the plot, is generally credited 
by the insurgents themselves.” 

“Then Sir John Philpot was right,” eried the King. 
“Tis clear our uncle’s name supports the rebel cause.” 

“ Believe it not, my liege,” eried Chaucer. 

“How! is my word doubted ?” exelaimed Sir John 
Holland. 

“No, my lord,” replied Chaueer. 
been misinformed.” 

“Terave a-moment’s hearing, my liege,” said the 
Baron de Vertain, who had hitherto taken no part in the 
discussion. “Before your Majesty comes to a decision 
as to the course to be pursued at this crisis, I beseech 
you to weigh well the consequences of allowing the 
rebels to march towards London unchecked, For all the 
excesses they may commit, your Msjesty and your min- 
isters will be held responsible—and justly so, in my 
opinion. At all hazards, the rebellious rout ought to be 
stopped, aud a heavy blow inflicted upon them.” 

** How is it to be accomplished, and by whom ?” ask- 
ed Richard. 

“Sir John Philpot has asked for two thousand men,” 
replied the Baron. “Give me two hundred, and I will 
make the attempt. But no time must be lost.” 

“Ov my return to the ‘Tower, I will ascertain the 
number of the garrison, and if I can spare two hundred 
men you shall have them, my liege,” observed Sir John 
Burley. 

“ T will not be outdone, Baron!” cried Sir Juhu Phil- 
pot. “I will find two hundred hardy companions, and 
will go with you.” 

“ You will both be slain,” remarked Sir Simon. 

“What matter,if we cheek this rabble ¢” cried Philpot. 
“We shall die ina good cause, and our example will 
animate others.” 

Though some further discussion ensued, no change 
was made in the arrangements proposed by Sir Simon 
Burley, which were approved by the rest of the Council, 
and by the Prineess, 

It was therefore decided that the King should keep 
his Court, for the present, at the Tower. The Princess, 
however, determined to remain at Eltham till further 
tidings should be received of the rebels. 

The royal party then adjourned to the banqueting- 
hall, where a sumptuous repast awaited them. 


“But you have 


CHAPTER X, 


THE LIEUTENANC OF THE TOWER, 


After taking leave of his mother, Richard sct out for 


the Tower with a large retinue. Hle was accompanied 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord of St. 
John’s, Sir Simon Burley, Baron de Vertain, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir John Philpot, Chaucer, and Messer Bene- 
detto. 

Sir Eustace de Valletort remained with the Princess, 
to act for her in case of any sudden emergency. 

It has been mentioned that the Lord Mayor had 
brought with him a numerous escort. 
arms served as a guard to the King—part of them ri- 
ding in front of the royal cortege, and part in the rear, 

As Richard crossed the Lendon Bridge, trumpets 
were blown at the gates, and many persons came forth 
to look at the procession; but no shouts were uttered, 
and the people generally «appeared sullen and dis- 
contented. 

Nor did his Majesty meet with a better reception as 
he rode along Thames Street, though he proceeded at a 
slow pace, and bowed graciously to the concourse. 


Much mortified, Rickard made some observations on 
the moody looks of the people to the Archbishop, who 


replied ,— 


These men-at- 


“Their demeanor proves they are as disaffected as we 
have been told, my liege. The affections of the people 


jupon your throne. ‘The spirit of rebellion is abroad, 
and must be extinguished.” 

Highly indignant at the insolent and nnbecomiug de- 
portment of the populace, the Lord Mayor escorted the 
King to the Bulwark Gate of the Tower, and there 
quitted him with the strongest expressions of loyalty and 
devotion. 

“ T shall always be elose at hand,” he said; “always 
ready to fly to your Majesty, in case of need.” 

“Knough!? cried Richard. “LT never doubted Sir 
William Walworth’s loyalty. If all others fail me, he 
will not.” 

Messer Benedetto departed at the same time, and, in 
taking leave of the King, said that if his Majesty should 
require money, all his own funds and those of his part- 
ners should be at his disposal. 

Richard thanked him heartily, but trusted he should 
not need a loan. 

“Nay, my liege,” replied the Lombard merchant; 
“tis not as a loan that 1 offer the money, but as a sub- 
sidy,” 

“By our Lady! you are a true man, Messer Bene- 
detto!” exelaimed the King, well pleased. ‘We trust 
we shall not have to apply to you; but be sure we shall 
not forget your nob!e offer.” 

Sir John Philpot entered the Tower with the King, 
to await his Majesty's decision as to the proposed attack 
on the rebels. 

A feeling of dejection, caused by the cold reception he 
had met with, had taken possession cf the young mo- 
narch; but this was quickly dispelled as he crossed the 
moat and rode through the wide arch of the By-ward 
Tower, amid the bruit of eclarions and the beating of 
drums. 

The outer ward was lined with archers, arbales- 
triers, and piquiers, in their full aceoutrements, and 
inaking a goodly show. 

The sight of these hardy men, who regarded him with 
loyal looks, raised Richard’s confidence, and he felt as 
sured that while they and their comrades continued 
faithful, his crown could not be wrested trom hiw. 

At that time, the Tower contained within its limits a 
royal palace of considerable size, situated at the south 
of the White Tower, cecupying the whole of the space 
between that majestic structure and the inner walls. 
The palace was approached by a gateway flanked by 
towers, leading to asmall court, and here Richard and 
his attendants alighted. 

His Majesty was reeeived by Sir Nicholas Bonde, the 

Lieutenant of the ‘Tower, Sir Robert de Namur, the 
Baron de Gommegines, Sir Henry de Sauselles, and 
some others. 
While the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord of 
St. John’s, and Chaucer entered the palace, the King 
addressed himself at once to the Lieutenant, and said,— 
“Sir Nicholas, we desire to send a small party of 
men against the rebels.” 

* Under whose command, my liege ?” inquired the 
Lieutenant, bowing. 

“ Under the joint command of the Baron de Vertain 
and Sir John Philpot,” replied Richard. “Can they 
have two hundred arehers ?” 

“No, my liege; but if they could, what would such a 
trifling force as that avail against the rebel host ?” 

“ Leave that to us, Sir Nicholas,” interposed Philpot. 
“Give us a hundred archers, and we will bring back 
Wat. Tyler's head.” 

“Tf you will engage to do that, you shall have them 
and welcome, Sir Jonn,” rejoined the Lieutenant, with a 
grim smile. 

“lf Ido not, you shall have my own, Sir Nicholas,” 
eried Philpet. 

“ Nay, by my troth! I want it net,” said the Lieuten- 
ant. “ But L suppose your request must be granted, 
though the fortress will be denuded of a third of the 
garrison.” 

“Heed not that, Sir Nicholas,” observed the King. 
“Let the men be got ready forthwith ” 

“A hundred, sire—not ene more,” 
tenant. 

“ But you have promised to bring anotber hundred, 
Sir John ?” observed De Vertain. 

“And L will keep my word,” rejoined Philpot. “Two 
hours hence, five score hardy companious, completely 
armed and well mounted, shall be on Tower Hill.” 

“ And I will answer that the Baron 
not keep you waiting,” said Richard, 
Lieutenant, who bowed in assent. 

“Whea next | appear before your Majesty, I trust to 
bring you good news,” said Philpot. 

“Would I could go with you!” cried the King. “ But 
seems that must rot be.” 

“Nay, my gracious liege; you are best here,” said 
Sir John Philpot. 

And, with a profound obeisance, he departed. 

At the appointed hour, ten score armed horsemen ap- 
peared on Tower Hill. 

Their leader, mounted on a powerful war horse, pro- 
tected by a chanfron and flanchieres, wore 
ringed mail, closely fitting his limbs, and a hood of chain 
mail, that only lett his face visible. 


said the Lieu- 


de Vertain shall 
glancing at the 





2a suit of 


Over his armor he had a white surevat, worked with 
his crest. The troop had a banner and pennons. 

Almost at the same moment a company of well-mount- 
ed archers, numbering likewise two hundred, and com- 
manded by a noble knight, sheathed in complete mail, 
and riding a richly-eaparisoned charger, crossed the 
moat, with a broad banner borne before them and pen- 
nons flying. : 

A loud shout was raised by the party on the hill, 
which was responded to by the archers. 

The two companies then formed a junction, and rode 
off at a quick pace towards London Bridge, causing 
much wonderment and speculation among the citizens as 
they proceeded. 

From the eastern battlements of the Tower, Richard 
witnessed their departure. 

As they disappeared, be heaved a sigh. ; 

Hlis Majesty was attended by the Lieutenant, Sir 
Simon Burley, and the Baron de Gommogines, none of 
whom seemed hopeful. 

“Tis the maddest expedition ever planned,” observed 
Sir Simon. “We shall see none of them again. Worst 
of all, your Majesty will lose two hundred archers and 
ten score stout men-vf-arms, of which you are sorely in 
need.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Kyowcepce.—Avail yourself of all your knowledge without 
making a display of it. That machinery works best that is hid- 
den from view. 

Symparuy.— Nothing humanizes the soulas sympathy. Noth- 
ing so thoroughly proves the man, as his sympatbizing with and 
alleviating the wiseries of his fellow creatures. 

Op but beautiful is that collect from the early Euglish prayer- 
book of 1549, as follows: ‘*Oh, God, who for our redemption 
didst give thine only begotten Son to the Cross ; and by his 
glorious resurrection hast delivered us trom the power of our 
enemy ; grant us so to die daily from sin, that we may evermore 
live with him in the joy of his resurrection ; through the same 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


‘Ou, that lL knew where I night find Him!” 1 turn to the 
Word, but it. is closed (** Open Thou, mine eyes !") to friends, 
they are silent as the dead ; to circumstances, but they ure all 
dark! to religious books, but they yield no comfort. I consult 
Reason, but she cannot understand my case. Out of the depths 
have | cried unto Thee, ** Lord, hear wy voice. Help my unbe- 
lief !"—[J. Miley. 

Tue Busts, while it professes to be Divine in its origin, pro- 
fesses as distinctly to be human in its mode of eddress. It 
comes, like its great subject, in the likeness of men, and uses 
their ordinary speech. It could not do otherwise without ante- 
dating all science, and waking itself a revelation ot material as 
well as of spiritual truth. This is not its object, for although, 
as we believe, it does not come into collision with the true de- 
duction of science, it has the one ever present aim of bringing 
the soul of man into connection with God and the eternal world, 
and of delivering him from that sin which is at once bis crime 
and his punishu.ent. To do this ina way suited to every coun- 
try and every stage of human progress is the grand missivn of 
the Word of God. —([Ker. 

Ir EVER man on earth was in real right earnest, it was Christ. 
If ever man looked on life, and on the world, and on the sins 
and sorrows of men in their reality, and spoke as one that did, 
He did so. No one that heard Him could ever feel that he was 
trifling with him, that Ile was mocking his mis2ry, that He was 
playing with his disease. He spoke as one who felt himself in 
the presence of awful powers of death and woe, wio knew all, 
and in the depts of his soul felt all. This the common people 
loved; this they welcomed as the thing they needed, the only 
thing: tha: met their case. Therefore they beard Him gladly. 
Let fis servants go and do likewise, and they will hear them 
gladly, too.—[North British Review. 





To say that the imperfect man reqnires a moral code which 
recognizes his imperfection and allows for it, seems at first 
sightteasonable. But it is not really so. Wherever euch a 
code differs from the perfect code, it must so differ in being less 
stringent; for as it is argued that the perfect code requires so 
modifying as to become possible of fulfillment by existing men, 
the modification must consist in omitting its hardest injunctions, 
So that instead ** Do not transgress at all,” it is proposed, in 
consideration of our weakness, to say, ‘* ‘lransgress only in 
such and such cases.” Stated thas, the proposition al:.ost con- 
demns itself; seeing that it makes morality countenance acts 
which are confessedly immoral. —Herbert Spencer. 


WE snovLp live as though doing days’ work for God. 'The.e 
is no coutract for long service. It is day by day, and eay by 
day. Our Master may have need for us further on; He may 
not. Itis not ours to question. Good and faithful service, 
now, is the thing asked. And to strengthen us for the days’ 
work, we should be given our daily bread. ‘he prayer so simply 
covers every haman need. It means bread for the body and 
bread for the soul; physical and spiritual nouriehment. Is our 
prayer au earnest and honest one ? Do we really c ave of God 
our daily food? Or are we seeking to satisfy human cravings 
from some other source? ‘+ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
How many pray thus in the truest sense, as Christ thought ? 


I rutnk that vows against things in themselves lawful, prove 
great snares to the consciences cf those who make them ; for 
we strangely desire liberty, when we have abridged ourselves of 
it; and temptations oft-times prove troublesome on occasion of 
such vows. We have one great vow upon us already—our bap- 
tismal vow ; if we perform that, we need not trouble nor per- 
plex ourselves with others. I wonder not at all to hear persons 
speak of great pleasure they took in the fancy of such things ; 
for itis the nature of all new things, especially in religion, to 
have this effect. If you value the peace of your own mind, 
keep yourself free in what God lath left to your choice; never 
think that God is better pleased with us for any crotchets of our 
own, than with doing what He commands. Value His word and 
precepts above the directions of all men in the world. Do what 
He commands, and forbear what He forbids, and no doubt you 
will be happy. Let no man carry you beyond the bounds God 
hath set you, nor make you believe He bath found a plainer or 
more certain way to heaven than Christ Lath given us. Think 
; nothing necessary in order to the pardon of sin, but what God 
| hath made so ; and suspect those guides that would carry you 
| beyond the infallible rule of Scripture, which alone is able to 
j make us wise to salvation. —[Bishop Stillingficet. 
































THE ALBION. 








INFLATION VETOED. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESEAGE. 

The following message was sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate on April 22nd : 
To the Senate of the United States : 

Herewith I return Senate bill No. 617, entitled 
“Anact to fix the amount of United S'ater 
notes and the circulation of vational banks, and 
for other purposes*’’ without my approval. In 
doing so I must express my regret at not being 
able to give my assent to a measure which har 
received the sanction of a majority of the legis- 
lators chosen by the people to make laws fo: 
their guidance; and 1 have studiously sought to 
tind sufficient arguments to jurtify such assent, 
but unsuccessfully. Practically, it is a question 
whether the measure ucder discussion would 
give an additi nal dollar to the irredeemable pa- 
per currency of the country or not, and whether 
by requiring three-fourths of the reserves to be re- 
tained by the banks and prohibiting interest to be 
received ov the balance it might not prove acon 
traction, But the fact cannot be concealed that, 
theoreticaliy, the bill increases the paper circo- 
Jat‘on one hundred millions of dollars, less only 
the amount of reserves restrained from circula- 
tion by the provisious of the second section. The 
measure has been supported on the theory that 
it would give ivcreas-d circulation. It is a fair 
inference, therefore, that if in practice the mea- 
sure should fail to create the abundance of cir- 
culation expce'ed of it, the friends of the mea- 
sure, particularly those out of Congress, woulr 
clamor for such inflation as would give the ex- 
pected relief. The theory, in my belief, is a de- 
parture from the true priociples of finance. na- 
tioval intereet, national obligations t» cred.tors 
Cungressional promises, party pledges on the 
part of both political parties, and the personal 
views and promises mide by me in every anoual 
message tert to C gress and in each inaugura! 
add eas Ia my annual mersage to Congress ip 
December, 1869, the following passages appear . 
** Awong the evils growing out of the rebellion. 
and not yet referred to, is that of an irred-em- 
able currency. It is au evil which I hope wil! 
rec_ive your most earnest attention. It is aduty, 
«nd one of the higbest duties, of tue governmen' 
to secare to the citiz n a medium of exchange vo! 
fixed, unvaryiog value. This implies a returo 
to aspecie basis, and no sulstitute for it cap be 
devised. It should be commenced now and 
reache! at the earliest practicable moment, con- 
sisteot with a fair regard to the interest of the 
debtor clase. Immediate resumption, it practic- 
able, would not be desirable. It would compe! 
the debtor class to pay beyond their con‘racte 
the premium on gold at the date of their pur- 
chase, and would bring bankruptcy and ruin tc 
thoussnds. Fluctuation, however, in the paper 
value of the measure of all valuese—gold—'s de 
trimental to the intercst of trade. I: makes the 
man of businis: an iuvoluntary gawbler, for iv 
all sales where future payment is to be made 
both part es speculate as to wi at will be the va- 
jue of the currency to ba paid and received. 1 
earnestly recommend tu you, then, such legir- 
lation ae will insure a gradual return to apecis 
payments and put an immediate stop to fi.ctu. - 
tions in tae value of currency.’’ I etill adbere 
to the views then expressed. 

As early as December 4th, 1865, the House of 
R-preseotatives parsed a reeolution, by a vote of 
144 veas to 6 nays, concurring in the views ui 
the S-cretary of thy Treasury iu relation to the 
necersity of a contraction of the currency with 
a view to as early a resumption of specie pay- 
ments as the business interests of the country 
will permit, aud pledging co-operative action to 
this end as speedily as p:scible. 

The firet act passed by the Forty-first Cov- 
gress on the 18th day of March, 1869, was as fol- 
lows: 

** An Act to Strengthen the Public Credit of the 

Unitad Staces : 

** Be it enacted, &c., that in orcer to remove 
avy doubt as to the purpose of the government 
to diecharge all its oblizations to the public cre- 
ditors, and to settle co. flicting questions and in- 
terpretations of the law by virtue of which sach 
obligations have been coutracted, it is hereby 
provided and declared, that the faith of the 
United Staves is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
meat in coin, or ite equivalent, of all the obl - 
gations of the United States not bearing interest 
known as Uniied States notes, and of all the in- 
terest-bearing obligations, except in cases where 
the law authoriz ng the issue ot any soch obliga- 
tion:, has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in Jawfal money, or in other corr ney 
than gold and silver. But none of said interest- 
bearing obligations, not a ready due, shall bere 
deemed or paid be fore maturity, unless at such 
time United States notes sball be convertible in- 
to coin at the option of the holder, or unless a 
such time bonds of the United States, bearing a 
lower rate of interest than the bends to be re 
deemed can be sold at par in coin. And the 
United States also solemnly p'ecges its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of United States notes in 


jin. 

This act still remains as a continuing pledge 
of the faith of the United States to make pro- 
vision at the earliest practicable moment for the 
redemption of the United Stetes votes in cvin. 

A declaration contained in the act of June 
20th, 1864, created an obligation that the total 
amount of United Stites notes issued, or to be 
issued, chould never exceed $4(0,000, 00. The 
amount in actual circulation was actually re. 
duced to $356,000 000, at which roint Coogregs 
yassed the act of Febrnary 4th, 1868, suspending 
the farther reduction of ine currency. The $43, 
000,000 have ever been regarded as a reserve to 
be used only in case of an emergency such as 


1a8 Occurred on several eccasions and must oc- 
ur when from any cause revenues suddenly fall 
velow expenditares, aud such a reserve is neces- 
ary, because the tractional currency, amounting 
to $50,000,000, is redeemable iu legal tender on 
all. It may be seid that such a return of frac- 
ional currency for redemptioa is impossible; 
but let steps ve taken fora retucn to a specie 
vasis and it will be found that silver will tske 
he place of fraction»l currency as rapidly as it 
can be supplied. Wheu the premium on gold 
reaches a sufficiently low point, with the amo nt 
f United States notes to be issued permanently 
within proper limit, and the Tre siry 80 
strengthened as to be able to redeem them in 
coin «n demand, it will then be safe to inaugu- 
ra'easystem of free banking, with such pro 
visious as to make compu'sory redemption of 
circulating notes of banks in coin or United 
States notes, themselves redeemable and made 
equivalent to coin. As a 8 preparatory 
to free banking, or for plicing the government 
in a condition to redeem its notes in coin at the 
sarliest practicable momeut, the revenues of the 
country should be increased soas to psy the cur- 
rent expenses, provide for the sinking fund re- 
quired by law, and also a surplus to be retained 
ta the Treasury in gold. I am nota believer in 
sny artificial method of making paper money 
equal to coin when coin is not owned or held 
ready to redeem the promises to pay; for paper 
money is nothing more than promises to pay, 
ind is valuable exactly in proportion to the 
amount of coin that it can be converted into. 
While coin is not used as « circolating medium, 
or the currency of the country is not convertible 
into it at par, it becomes an article of commerce 
‘8 much as any other product. The surplus will 
seek « foreign market as will any other surplus 
Che balance of trade bas nothiog to do with the 
question The dutie: on imports being required 
aocoin create a limited demand for gola, and 
about enough to satisfy that demand remains ip 
the country. To increase this supply I see vo way 
open but by the government hoarding through 
the means above given, and poesibly by requiring 
the nat‘onal banks to aid. It is claimed by the 
sdvocates of the measure herewith returne |, that 
there is an unequal distribution of the banking 
capital of the country. I w.s disposed to give 
zreat weight to this view of the quertion at 
tirst, bat on reflection it will be remembered 
that there still remains $4,000,000 of authorized 
bank note circulation arsigned to States having 
lese than their qnota not yet takeo. In addition 
to thie, the States having Jess than their quota of 
oank circulation have the option of §25,000,000 
more to be taken from those States baving more 
han their proportion. When this is all taken 
ap, or when specie payments are fully restored 
or are in rapid process of rest ration, will be the 
time to cousider the quvsiiun of “ more cur- 
reucy.”’ 





U. S. Gaaxr. 
Execurtve Mansion, April 22d, 1874. 





Provincial Coa’. 


The coal trade of Nova Scotia, has bada re- 
markably steady development for the last 
twenty years. but is yet, as c: mpared with that 
of the Uuited States, an interes: of compara- 
tive'y little importance. With the single «x- 
ception of 1864, there was an increase in th 
production every year over that of its piele. 
cessor, from 1851 to 1866, inclusive. In the 
year first ment'ooed, tne product was 131,976 
tons, and in 1863, it was 424,425 tous. The 
tolling off in 1864 to 406,689 tons, was followed 
in 1864 by a sharp advance to 651,256 tons. O 
this amount, 465 194 tons, the largest qaantity 
ver received bere ia a single year, came t» the 
United Statee. The uext year, 1867. aduty of 
#1 25 aton was imposed uyoo Provincial coal, 
aud thorgh the product of the mines increas d 
that year to 684,766 tous the exportat ous fell 
off to 404 252 tons, and steadily declined anti! 
1873, when, the duty hav ng been reduced to 
75 cents per ton the previous year, the receipts 
ta this country increased about 50 per cent., be- 
ing last year 232,409 tone. The decliae io pro- 
duction, which bad been quite large, gave plac: 
to an increase again in 18.9, when 568,052 tous 
were mined, culminating |»st year in che larges' 
amount evir ‘ucned out, 1,051 467 tone. ‘The 
export demand to places other than the United 
States has grown very rapidly during the past 
tew yeare, and althou h the United States took 
put 232,409 tons last year, of more than 1,- 
090,000 tons mined, there rema‘ued, after sur- 
plying the wants of other places, but 176 361 
to.s for home use, A comparison of the pio 
duction of the Nova Scotia mines, with that o/ 
the miner, for instance, which market their coal 
via Port Richmen}, thows that there were ship- 
ped from the latter point, in 1873, 2,226,593 
tons, or more tban double the entire Nuva 
Scotia product. Of this more than one-halr or, 
to be exact, 1363,506 tons. came te N-w Eng- 
land.—(Bestou Commerciv] Bulletin, 





Tue Secret. Toose wh» prizea beautifal head 
of bair, (and we know our lidy friends all de); 
will thank us for a few words on the invaluable 
qvalities of Aver’s Harm Vicor as a dressing. Iu 
our own case it heais a humor, keeps the bead 
free from dandruff avd ecurf, stops the tendency 
of our hair to fall aud heightens its beau'y. A 
sight touching with it, removes the cuarse and 
dry appearance which neglected bair puts on, 
imparts a rich glors, and makes us prex n'able 
in the most fashionable company. Such rare 
qualifications, presented io a sivugle preparation, 
create for it an enduring value; but add to these 
che faculty of restoring to gray locks their youtb- 
ful color, and maintsining oar good louks witb 
so small an exp2ndi'u-e of time and attention, 
and yon stamy it prime fevorite with the public, 
and epenre its permanent and endoring popular- 


ity.—[Hunt. ville (Ala ) R publicav.) 





Important Decision in Bankruptcy- 


Elisha C. Litchfield was adjudicated an invol- 
untary taukrupt by Judge Blatchford, of the U. | 
S District Court, N. Y., on the 3rd November, 
1873. Tue bankrupt died on the 27:h Novem- 
ber, 1873, before the warrant had been issued 

A creditor objected to further proceedings by the 
Court, on the ground that the Coart joat jaris 

diction by the death of the bankrupt. Judge 
Blatch{o-d, on April 16th, gave decision oa thie 
point, holding that by Section li of the Bank- 
rupt act, the assigument of the estate of the 
baukrupt to the assignee, and his title there- 
under, relates back to the commeucement of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy—that is, the time the 
petition was filed, and that all title and rights 
the bankrupt had in his property at the time of 
the filing of the petition, is absolutely vested in 
the assignee. J1: also holes that the warrant 
issues, in the judgment of law, simultaneously 
with the eniry of the order of adjudication, and | 
even it is not physically prepared and issued on- 
til after the death of the baokrupt, that in no 
way dissolves the proceedings. ‘he order of 
adjudication ia this case was made on the 31d 
November, and the bankrupt did not die until 
the 27th. Ile therefore holds the court bas 
jurisiiction in the matter, and that the proceed. 
iog shall stand, and continue under the order of 
adjadication, 








Tas Gotp Fistps oy Gxonaia are now de- 
veloping in a more tystematic and evergetic 
manuer than heretofore. The principal opera- 
tions are on the Chestatee river, which rises in 
the Appalachian mountains in Lumpkin county, 
and flows southward to Hall county, where it 
empties iuto the Chattahoochee. Both these 
rivers traverse the gold belt, mostly at right 
angles to the strata of the gold veins, and rich 
deposits are found in their bede. The Chestatee 
from its mouth to its junction with the Tesna- 
tee bas nou been worked excepting at the shoals, 
which yielded largely. Two com, anies are bow 
engaged in preparations to work the bed of thie 
tiver—one from Ohio, which is catting a caval 
and tuonelling throngh a ridge so as to make 
available three miles of golu deposit; the other 
controlled by J. R. Bartlett of Boston, who has 
engrosed nearly ten miles of tha river. Other 
companies are preparing to operate in the same 
region, aud Dr. M. F. Stephenson, formerly as- 
sayer at the United States branch mint, says 
that when these extensive gold fields a:e put 
under the bydrautic process the yield will be 
enormous. Tue conditions ia which gold is 
found in Georgia demolish the theory held by 
several celebrated geologists, that the metal was 
brought to the surfice on'y a sbort period befure 
the appearance of man vn earth. One vein, 
which yields gold of extraordinury fineness, is in 
borablendic goeiss, the oldest formation of etra- 
tified rocks; while in another mine the gold is 
diffused through granite in paying qnantities 
tor miles, and io still another it is found in 
felds, at over one hundred miles from soy over- 
tying rock containing organic remaios. 
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» and for apply to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


MISS BULELEY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


TARRYTOWN, N. ¥., 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER ith 





PRESTON COTTAGE SCHOOL, 
A FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 


Miss JULIA A. WILSON, 
NEWTON, near BOSTON, Mass 


A pleasant home; Careful supcrvision over the habite, 
health and happiness of the pupils ; and the opportunities 
of a thorough, refined and Christian educstion supplied. 

Pujils of any age received. 

Superior instruction in Music is provided. 

wy CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. @3 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tux 
New American CycLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers te 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The American ——— 0 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference au imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenieuce and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving nauonal changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the iné@efatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permaneut and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it bas 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform tion to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming mm 
tact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d>- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE ('F BINDING. B 

In extra Cloth, per vol....-+ $5 00 

In Library Leather, per vol... 

In Half Turkey Morocco, pet V 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo 

In Full Morocco, ee, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per VOl..+-+++-e+eeseeeeeese 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes un i] 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 3 

*,* Specimen pages of the ** American Cyclopedia,” 


showing type, illustrations, ete, will be sent gratis, on 








6 00 
700 
8 00 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 281n, 1874. 
J THe TRUSTEES, 








IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from *:t 

Jan., 1973, to 3st Dec., 1873.... ..-0.0+06696,511, 114 22 


Piemiums oa Policies not marked ott thst j Jan- 
WALY, IBTT..cccccccccccccscccceqecesoccoccs 2212,160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 

No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Slst December, 1873....+.++ecccceessese36,290,016 73 
Losses paid during tha same 

PCTION....000cceeecees ovorees$2, 060,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
CeccccsecetadedacgocenrSealee 20 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United Stateg and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks..............98,567,105 (6 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 














Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims oe 

the Company, estimuted at... . + 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bil's Receivable. « 2,833,302 2, 
Cash in Bank....cccccoccccccssccecccsecsees 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets........+++++- $15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redcemed and paii to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net carned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tue-day, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


WRUSTEES, 


J.D. Jones, Wittum HH. Weee, 
Cu Ries Dennis, Snerrakp Ganpy, 
W H. 4H. Moore, Gorpon W. Burnnay, 


Hesky Co.1, 

Lewis Cuntis, 
Cuaatrs H. Ruseev., 
Lowe. Hotsrook, 
Rovat Puees, 
Tavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet 8. MILLER, 
Ww. Srvuners, 

Hevyry K. Boorkr, 
Wituiam E. Donee, 
Josern GatLiann, JR, 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

Jous D. Hewrert, 

B. J. How ann, 
Bens. Bascock, 


Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Caarces P. Burverr, 
Francis Skiwvy, 
Ropr. B. Minturn, 
Roseer L. Stewart, 
Witium E. Buxker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Biake, 
Crag es D. Leverna, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuarres H, Marsuans 
Avo.en Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Avan T. Sackert, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 


JOUN K. yeas, 


__ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF TH E 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ©. WV. 


NEW YORK, January = 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF. 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 














Uutstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
IS73..cecceccseccscccceccsese $100,399 77 
Premiums received from L 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 736,774 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..,. #83; 170 17 
This Company has issued no Putlel s,exceps 
ov Cargo ant Breight t+ the Voyeur. 

NO RI Ks HAVE BEEN TibkEy tFor 
HULLS OF VESSEL*. 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

PertOd AS ADOVE....scecreccccccscccrsceees $745,62373S 
vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c. 

during the same — coos 1+ 8598, 319 43 

keturn Premiums... .$41 8 
tHE COMPANY HAS THE et ge ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank........0.000e000++$88 947 

United States and other stocks... 440, 895 7 7 33 

Loans on Stocks, drawing ints rest244,159 co 





-—- $719.993 11 
Fremium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 117 087 04 
3ubseription Notes in Advance vt Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated at.... 





seccee 


Total Assets.... ... a, [001,520 08 08 
SIX FER CENT. INTEREST on ing Cer- 


| 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. _ 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $509,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
ot danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and IleapLaNps. 


Tons. 
+4276 


Tons. 
SPAT ..ccccccs coccces- Ml CAVADA.. 
T 









EGYP GREECE .......... 1214310 
ITALY... THE QUEEN..... -4470 
FRANCE. ENGLAND... a 
HOLLAND HELVETIA 7 


DENMARK .- ERIN.. =* 4040 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liv erpool every Wednesday, Quecnstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passige to Liverpool.... .-$70, 280 and $90. 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool......e.seecveeeceseree $29 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glascow, London, 
9 Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. T = are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and cum- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. MURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








he 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
~ yt legal —— cn and after TUESDAY, the 
ird day of 
FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
fH COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, m which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled ty the extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of THIRtY-kiVE PER 
CEN t. is declarea on the amount of Earned Eoominens 
tor the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates "for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 


A.C, RICHARDS, JOHN R Walter, 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.'T BLODGETT THEO. W. MURRIS, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHAKDs, 
il. C. SOUTHWICK, 
v A ag iS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
‘AMES R. T/ 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 


THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER 
HERDINAND A- BOKER, 
ALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
PHomas Har, Secret tary. 


Pm HAND - BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 

, PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0, H, CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 








CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-P 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available 


| 








250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire__- 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 





ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


RESOLUTE 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Organized JULY 18th, 1857. 


151 BROADWAY. 
JOUN GION, President. 


AMUSEMESTS, | 


TRULY THE ANUSENENT EVENT OF 
1874! 


BRILLIANT OP orEnine or 
P. T. BARNUMS BARNUM’S 
GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 
ON MONDAY NIGHT. 
TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE, 


GRAND AMPHITHEATER, 
With thousands unable to gain admission. 


in the 





Revival of the 

Ancient Splendors of Greece and Rome. 
Enthusiastic reception of the 

GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 


Introducing 1,500 men, women, children and trained 
animals 
CHARIOT RACES, WITH AMAZONIAN DRIVERS. 
FLAT RACES WITH FOREIGN JOCKEYS. 
HURDLE RACES, WITH ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
EQUESTRIENNES. 
ROMAN STANDING RACES. 
LIBERTY RACE-21 HORSES, 
PONY RACKS—MONKEY RIDERS. 
OSTRICH RACES. 
ELEPHANT RACES 
LASSOING BY NATIVE MEXICANS. 
STAG HUNTING. 
STEEPLE CHASES, 
CLASSIC GYMNASTIOC ACTS, 
ETU., ETC., ETU., ETC. 


THE MOST COSTLY MEN 
alone excepted) IN THE WORLD. 


ing at 2 and 7 o'clock, 


measure the crowd and excitement inseparable from even- 
ing entertasnments. 


vence. Orchestra and Balcony seats also secured a 

MILLET & CO’S MUSIC SLORE, No. 437 Broadway. 
Principal entrance, Fourth avenue, corne 

Cwenty-sixth Dama | and on Madison avenue. 





WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 


—_ 


| 


Gallery, 25¢.; Private Bexes seating four, $6, 


|Pacific Mail Steamahip Line. 


AGERITE (that of London 


Grand Exhibitions Afternoon avd Even- 


Ga Ladies, children ond all who can do s0, are ad- 
vised to atiend the afternoon exhibition, and avoid in a 


Box office for the sale of Orchestra and Balcony 
chairs, open from 8 to 4. Seats secured three days in ad- 


estra, $1 ; Balcony, 75c.; Family Circle, 50c., 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers, 

AND FROM LIVERPOOi, 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


TO CALLING 





CITY OF RICHMOND.....Saturday, April 25, 1 9’. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN........Saturday, May 2. 2 
CITY OF BRUSSELS..........Saturday, May 9 
CITY OF PARIS......... o® prec ata May 16.2 
and every .ollowing Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

#89, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STLERAGE —To yey: laverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preratp Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For ¢ abin Passage and eral business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROA WAY, NEW YO 
For Steerage Massage, at 33 BROADWAY, o at Pier 


45 North River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
-M. 


CABIN, $70, 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 


The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North Kiver, New York, as 
under: 

Saturduy, April 25, attr. «., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and fre‘ght. 
Saturday, May 9, atl r. m., COLON, Passengers and 
ight. 
And every fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at Panama with all steamers for Central America, Mexi- 
can coast, and South Pacific ports 

Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
porton Friday, the sixth day atter leaving New York, 
and leaving Saturday Pp. m, for Aspinwall. 

Extra steamers tor freight &c., will be dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessit-es of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan aad China. 


The splendid steamers of this line ca 
States mails, leave San Francisco for Yoko 
on and aeneree as follows : 


ing United 
ma, Hong 





Tea will be brought from San Deansione to New York, 
fast, in twenty-cight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,000 


pounds 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
Custaling berth, meals, and all requisites for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $90, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to location 

New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 

For Freight and yassage or other information a 
the Company’s Office, Pier 42 North River, foot of 
street, New York. 

RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 


ply at 
Canal 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


t4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


t 


r 











CUN ARD LINE. 


Esvasuisn’p 1840. 
The British and N. A: RB. M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Coik Harbor. 
Three failings every week-—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From besten every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROW L'VERPOOL TO NEW Yow OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.— First Class, £25 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Clase, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


ah 

FROM NEW YORK OR BONEON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

commmodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, #50 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Qucenstown, and 

all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 

for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company's 
ce,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 








NEW YORK _To CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 
will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey Ciiy, 


GLAMORGAN... eecceces ees cecosec ces coe-cee- May 2 
PEMBROKE............ coccesccecccosccces conceal 0S 
Carrying goods and passen: rers at through rates be- 


tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, sre 
provided with all - latest improvements for the comfort 


and rs re 
CAB Sb STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





Piret Catia .. scccccoce Seccceece -+-$75 and $80 currency. 
BS) currency. 

ee ° 850 currency. 

Prepaid steerage certificates from Car. LG... cccececcoeeQed 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and m Now York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 


3 allen No. 17 Broadway. : 
** AMERICAN 


TO LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 


LINE,” 
PROM PHILADELPAIA every THURSDAY. 


Sorerc 
ABBOT SFORD, 
KUNILW ORTH, OHIO. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


FROM NEW YORK TO ANTWERP. 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 


Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, 


SWITZERLAND, 
sailing Twice a Monta. 


For cabin, intermediate or steerage passage 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
@4F Drafts for £1 and upwards issued at the lowest rates. 


THE 


Safe Deposit“ompany 
OF WEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 

FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Bui'ding Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick w_ lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS Etc. 


UNDER GUARANIEE, 


RENTING OF SAEES, 


Fire and Burg!ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every meee quae desks, &c., are 





ry many ladies ase v= or depositor 
A rouigialay ON THE PREMISES TO ) ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONV ho ANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 
| At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
| its business solely to the Sate-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Pr remises. 





FLVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM im Advance 


Whetner o: *usiness of from curiosity, 


A 








